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O OK I. 


P. 163. HE reigned but a year, and Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, 
| She was expelled with diſdain by the Nobles, who would not 
abt under a woman. | 

The words in the original are: Anno Gratiz 672. rex occidentalium 


C Saxonum Kiniwalcus, cum regnaſſet xxxi annis, defunctus eſt, et reg- 


* navit pro eo uxor jus Sexburga anno uno. Sed indignantibus regni mag- 
« natibus expulſa eft a regno, nolentibus ſub ſexu fœmineo militare.” The 
laſt words declare the reaſon why the nobles diſdained to ſubmit to her 
government, viz. becauſe they would not fight, or make war, under a 
woman. And that Matthew of Weſtminſter was not the inventor of this 
ſtory, but took it out of ſome Saxon chronicle, can hardly be doubted. 
That publiſhed by Dr. Gibſon (which is the only one we have) is more 
ſhort on this ſubject. Hoc anno deceſſit Cenwallus rex, et Sexburga 
& jus uxor uno anno regnum tenuit poſt eum. Theſe words do not inform 
us how it happened that Sexburga reigned only one year ; yet they rather 
corroborate, than contradict Matthew of Weſtminſter's account, as they 
make no mention of her deceaſe, or voluntary abdication. But William 
of Malmſbury contradicts it. His words are theſe : © Kenwalchius poſt 
** xxxi annos moriens, regni arbitrium uxori Sexburgæ delegandum pu- 
* tavit; nec deerat mulieri ſpiritus ad obeunda regni munia: ipſa novos 
„ exercitus moliri, veteres tenere in officio; ipſa ſubjectos clementer mo- 
« derari, hoſtibus minaciter inſumere, prorſus omnia facere, ut nihil 
«« præter ſexum diſcerneres: veruntamen pluſquam animos fœmincos 
« anhelantem vita deſtituit vix annua poteſtate per functam. From this 


account one would conclude, that ſhe loſt her ſovereignty only by a natu- 
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ral death. But this author may have avoided to publiſh a fat, which 
was ſo unfavourable to the cauſe of the empreſs Matilda, in a book which 


he dedicated to her brother, the earl of Gloceſter. Whereas Matthew 


of Weſtminſter, who publiſhed his hiſtory long after her death, when 
there was no es about a female ſucceſſion, had no reaſons to diſ- 
guiſe the truth of this matter. I therefore have followed him, as a better 
authority than William of Malmſbury, with regard to this point; eſpe- 
cially as his account appears more conformable to the character of the 
Saxons and fpirit of the times. Sexburga-probably was (as William of 
Malmſbury has deſcribed her) of a maſculine character; on which ac- 
count the king her huſband might think her not unqualified to ſucceed 
to his crown, and might give her his nomination : but yet the nobles 
might diſdain to ſubmit to her government, and expel her from the 
throne. Be this fact as it may, the precedent of a woman governing 
only one year, in one kingdom of the heptarchy, was not enough to 
eſtabliſh a right of female ſucceſſion in the whole realm of England. 
Not long after her deceaſe, Brithick, king of Weſſex, having been poi- 
ſoned by his wife, the Weſt-Saxons made a law, to prohibit the wives 
of all their future kings from taking the title of queen, or fitting on 
thrones with their huſbands. It was further enacted, that, f any king 
of Weſſex ſhould diſpenſe with this law, he ſhould be, 1% facto, deprived 
of his right to the crown. But, after the diſſolution of the heptarchy, 
this vindictive and ſingular ordinance was not obſerved, being thought by 
the nation, as well as by their princes, to ſavour of barbariſm, and to have 
proceeded from anger, not reaſon. Yet the temper of a people, among 
whom ſuch a law had any time been in force, cannot be ſuppoſed to have 
been eaſily reconcileable to the ſovereignty of a woman. In the reign of 
Edward the Elder, his fiſter Elfleda governed the Mercians after the death 
of her huſband, and is called their queen by ſome writers. But that title 
did not belong to her with any propriety : for Mercia was not then a 
ſeparate kingdom, but a province of the crown of England; and Ethelred, 
huſband to Elfleda, was ſtyled /ubregulus Merciorum, which Selden 
affirms to be the ſame with Ealdorman, the Saxon word for an Earl. 
Certain it is that Elfleda held Mercia as a gift from King Alfred, not by 
right of ſucceſſion, nor by election. And therefore no argument can be 
drawn from this inſtance to prove, that, before the ſettlement made on the 


_ empreſs Matilda, the cuſtom of England admitted women to ſucceed to 


the crown. We can only diſcover from it, that the idea of an incapacity 
in women to govern was then wearing off; -and that it was thought they 
, might be truſted with the government of a province, which prepared the 
way for their advancement to ſovereign power in later times. 


P. 163. 
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P. 163. Nor had the Ahrens any wed of the PROVING among them 
being veſted in a woman, from the foundation of their dukedom in Frances 
or in the kingdoms of Denmark and Norway, from whence they came, &c. 
This is undeniably true, as far back as we have any authentick account 

of thoſe kingdoms. Indeed, in the fabulous parts of their hiſtory, men- 

tion is made of one Heta, a heroine, who, about the year of our Lord 326, 

commanded an army of Amazons, and, by her proweſs, was raiſed to the 

throne of Denmark; but even ſhe is ſaid to have been depoſed by her ſub- 
jets on account of ber ſex, and becauſe ſhe refuſed to marry, and give 
them @ king; which, though the whole ſtory be a fiction, ſufficiently 


ſhews the opinion of the writer upon the national cuſtom and temper of 


the people. 


P. 165. In order to get over this difficulty, Stephen prevailed upon Hugh 
Bigot, earl of Norfolk, to ſwear More the archbiſhop of Canterbury, that 
Henry had, in his preſence, releaſed his ſubjefis from thoſe oaths. 

I have taken the account I give of this oath from Gervaſe of Canter- 
bury, who does not mention the name of the nobleman ; but that is ſup. 
plied by Henry of Huntington, Hoveden, and Diceto. Thoſe authors 
indeed go further, and tell us, that Hugh Bigot ſwore, Henry had dinbe- 
rited his daughter, and bequeathed his kingdom to Stephen. But we have an 
undoubted aſſurance, that Stephen himſelf did not pretend to any ſuch 
bequeſt: for he makes no mention of it, in the preamble to his charter, 
among the titles he had to the crown ; which are there ſet forth in full 
form, viz. his election by the clergy and people, his conſecration by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the confirmation of his right by the pope, 
He moſt certainly would have added his nomination by Henry, if there had 
been a colour for it. I think it therefore much more probable, that Hugh 
Bigot's oath was only ſuch as Gervaſe relates. And this is confirmed by 
the anonymous contemporary author of the hiſtory of that prince, entitled, 
Geſta Stephani regis. Partial as that writer was to him, he would not 
ſay more to help out his title, than what is mentioned by Gervaſe. His 
words are theſe, ſpeaking of Henry: Utque patenter agnoſceremus, 
« quod ei in vita, certa de causa, complacuit, poſt mortem ut fixum foret 
« diſplicuiſſe, ſupremo eum agitante mortis periculo, cum et plurimi aſta- 
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« rent, et veram ſuorum crratuum confeſſionem audirent, de jurejurando 


« violenter baronibus ſuis injuncto apertiſſimè pœnituit.“ We may then 
take it for granted, that the teſtimony given by Hugh Bigot extended no 


further; and even this did not, I think, deſerve any credit. For there is 
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no evidence i in all our hiſtory of the leaſt violence uſed in that affair by 


| King Henry: and the contrary teſtimony of William of Malmſbury, that 


he did, on his death-bed, confirm the ſucceſſion of his daughter and 
grandſon to all his dominions, is of great weight. Probability too is en- 
tirely on that fide. It cannot be conceived, that ſo prudent a prince 
ſhould have fo weakly defeated a ſettlement, he had taken ſuch pains to 
ſecure. Whatever quarrel he had with his ſon-in-law, he had none with 
his daughter, nor with prince Henry, her ſon. Gemiticenſis indeed ſays, 
that Matilda was a little out of humour, and diſpleaſed with her father, 
aliquantulum commota, becauſe he would not, at her requeſt, pardon one of 
his barons, whom he ſuſpected of plotting againſt him, in confederacy 
with her huſband ; and that, on this account, ſhe left Normandy, and 
went into Anjou, juſt before his laſk illneſs. But this (admitting the 
truth of it) could not have incenſed him ſo much, as to make him dif- | 
inherit both her and his grandſon. 


P. 169. This he not only ratified by an extraordinary oath, which he took at 
his coronation; and by a general charter, confirming that of King Henry 
the Firſt and the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, but, ſome time after- 
wards, by another, given at Oxford, in which all the particulars of his 
oath were ſet down. 

Henry of Huntington, whoſe words are copied by Hoveden, writes 
thus: Inde porrexit rex Stephanus apud Oxinforde, ubi recordatus eſt 
« et confirmavit pacta, quz Deo et populo et ſanctæ eccleſiz conceſſerat 
« in die coronationis ſuæ, quæ ſunt hæc: Primo vovit, quod, defunctis 
« epiſcopis, nunquam retineret eccleſias in manu ſua, ſed ſtatim electioni 
te canonicæ conſentiens epiſcopis eas inveſtiret. Secundo vovit, quod 
& nullius clerici vel laici ſylvas 1 in manu ſuà retineret, ſicut rex Henricus 
* fecerat, qui ſingulis annis implacitaverat eos, ſi vel venationem cepiſſent 
« in ſylvis propriis, vel ſi eas ad neceſſitates ſuas extirparent vel diminu- 
© erent. Tertio vovit, quod Danegeldum (id eſt) duos ſolidos ad hidam, 
«« quos anteceſſores ſui accipere ſolebant ſingulis annis, in æternum con- 
«« donaret.” The two firſt articles here ſet down, are not as they ſtand in 
the charter of Stephen, but are only a comment upon them, and not very 
accurate, as wall appear by comparing them with the words of the charter. 
And there is not, in the charter, the leaſt mention made of the third arti- 
cle relating to Danegeld. Nor had that tax been fixed by Stephen's an- 
ceſtors, as the hiſtorian ſuppoſes, at two ſhillings for a hide of land, or 
paid every year, but differently aſſeſſed, and occaſionally levied, upon ſome 


alarm of an enemy's invading the kingdom. (See Madox's Hiſt. of the 
Exchequer.) The 


$$ 
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The clauſe in Stephen s charter, relating to foreſts, requires ſome ob- 
ſervation : © Foreſtas, quas Willielmus rex, avus meus, et Willielmus 
« ſecundus, avunculus meus, inſtituerunt et tenuerunt, mihi reſeryo. 
«© Czteras omnes, quas Henricus rex ſuperaddidit, eccleſiis et regno 
“ quietas reddo et concedo.” By this it appears, that Henry the Firſt had 
made ſome additions to the foreſts of the crown. And there is a clauſe to 

the ſame effect in the charta de foreſtis, obtained from King John. In- 
 « primis, omnes foreſt, quas rex Henricus, avus naſter, (N. B. avus here 
means great-grandfather) * afforeſtavit, videantur per probos et legales 
« homines; et fi boſcum aliquem alium quam ſuum dominicum affore- 
« ſtayerit ad damnum illius, cujus boſcus fuerit, ſtatim deafforeſtetur.” 

From the words of this clauſe we find, that king Henry the Firſt had 
_ enlarged his foreſts two ways, by taking into them ſome woods of his 
own royal demeſne, and by affore/iing ſome of thoſe of the gentry or 
clergy that bordered upon them. The firſt he might lawfully do, but 
the other was iniquitous, and contrary to the charter he had given him- 
ſelf. Vet it is probable, that he did not intend to encroach on his ſub- 
jects, but was deceived by falſe accounts of the bounds of his foreſts, 
from the officers appointed over them ; in conſequence of which he often 


proſecuted the owners of woods ſuppoſed to lie within the precincts of 


them, if they preſumed either to hunt in them, or cut them down. 
And in this ſenſe I underſtand Henry of Huntington's words; Sicut rex 
Henricus Jecerat, gui fingulis annis implacitaverat eos, fi vel venationem 
cepiſſent in ſpbots proprus, vel i eas ad neceſſitates ſuas extir parent, vel 
diminuerint. It cannot be ſuppoſed that he claimed all the woods in the 
kingdom, or the ſole right of hunting, as Ordericus Vitalis pretends. 

(See Ord. Vital. I. xi. p. 823.) Had he done fo, it would have been: 
certainly demanded of Stephen,. and afterwards of king John, not only 


to reſtore by their charters the woods belonging to their ſubjects, which 
had been injuriouſly added by him to his foreſts ; but alſo to renounce the: 


pretenſion he had ſet up to all the woods and game in the kingdom. 


Ass for thoſe who had really woods within the king's foreſts, it is de- 


clared by the third article of the Charta de foreſtis, that they were not to- 
grub up, diminiſh, or waſte them, without licence from him; though by 

the ſame article an amneſty is granted for all faults of that kind, from the 
firſt year of Henry I. to the ſecond of king John. I therefore ſuppoſe. 
that the words of Henry of Huntington, mentioned above, are not to be. 
underſtood as relating to theſe, but only to the borderers; though they 
might ſeem to belong to both. 
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P. 180. Which grant Stephen now ome, and added to it Car 

lie; bc. 
As Carliſle was a royal city and the chief town of Cumberland, it 
may be thought that the grant of it included the county ; but of this 
I find no clear proof. This province had long been inhabited by a 
remnant of the Britons, who, like the Welch, their countrymen, called 
See Camden, themſelves Cumri, or Kumbri, and maintained themfelves there againſt 
Cumberland. the Scots, the Picts, and the Saxons. Vet it ſeems that they were fab- 
12 ſub ann. qued by the latter under Egbert; but they afterwards recovered their 
; liberty, and were governed by princes of their own, to whom they pave 
the title of Kings, till the year 945, when Edmond, the brother of 
Athelſtan, waſted their land, and granted it to Malcolm king of Scot- 
P. 115.fub land, ed conditione (ſays the Saxon Chronicle) ut ſibi eſſet commilito tum 
P. 188. fab mari, tum terrd. Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, Cumbriam totam 
aun. 499 <«. cunctis opibus ſpoliavit, ac duobus filiis Dummaili, ejuſdem provinciæ 
« regis, oculorum luce privatis, regnum illud Malcolmo, Scotorum regi, de 
« ſe tenendum conceſſit, ut aquilonares Angliæ patres, terrd marique, ab 
ore hone en, © baſtium adventantiem incurſione tueretur.” © Whereapon (fays Mr. 
p. 787. Camden) the eldeſt ſons of the kings of Scotland were for awhile, 
“ under the Engliſh Saxons, and Danes both, called the Præfects, or 
„ Deputy-rulers, of Cumberland.” But, for ſome time before the con- 
queſt, it ſeems to have been under no regular government either of the 
Engliſh or Scotch. William the Conqueror gave it to Ranulph de 
E Meſchines; and Dugdale mentions a record, which ſtyles him Earl of 
Bande of Cheſ- Cumberland. He began to rebuild Carlifle, which the Danes had de- 
88 ſtroyed, and is called, by Matthew of Weſtminſter, Earl of Carlifle. 
Dugdale's But afterwards William took that city to himſelf, and alſo retained in his 
Baton. P-37- own hands the earldom of Cumberland; inſtead of which he gave the 
earldom of Cheſter to Ranulph de Meſchines, who agreed to the exchange 
on condition, that thoſe he had enfeoffed with lands in Cumberland 
see Camden, ſhould hold them in chief of the king. William Rufus compleated the 
CullZnzmng rebuilding of Carliſle, and it was raiſed by Henry the Firſt to an epiſco- 
pal dignity; but it does not appear, that the kings or princes of 
Scotland laid any claim to that city, or to the\earldom, from the reign 
of William the Firſt till that of Stephen. Richard and John of Hex- 
ham ſay, that Stephen gave Doncaſter alſo to Henry, prince of Scotland. 
But Henry of Huntington names only Carliſle. And it does not appear, 


that either the king or prince of Scotland had any pretenſion to Don- 
. caſter. 
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Eaſter. It was no part of earl Waltheoff's inheritance, nor of his wife's 
as far as I can diſcover. It had never been held by any other Scotch 
king, nor was it conquered by David during this war; for he advanced 
no farther than to Durham. I have therefore followed Henry of Hun- 
tington, an author who lived in theſe times, rather than the two above- 
mentioned hiſtorians, with regard to this point. 


P. 181. T alarm of a florm gathering againſt bim in Scotland brought 
back that prince, with no ſmall anxiety and diſturbance of mind, &c. 
There is another reaſon for Stephen's return aſſigned by Ordericus 
Vitalis. According to hima plot was formed, in the king'sabſence, by many 
of the Engliſh, ſtrictly ſo called, to maſſacre all the Normans in England, 
upon a certain appointed day, as the Danes had been formerly maſſa- 
cred; and to deliver the kingdom to David, king of Scotland, who 
(as I before have obſerved) was nearer, in a lineal courſe of ſuccefſions 
to the Saxon royal family, than Stephen's queen, or the empreſs. 
The ſame hiſtorian relates, that it was diſcovered, by ſome of the accom- 
plices, to the biſhop of Ely, and by him to the reſt of the nobles ; upon 
which (is he tells us) many of the conſpirators were convicted, and 


puniſhed by different kinds of death ; others, concerned in it, fled out of 


the realm, leaving their honors and riches behind ; but the moſt powerful 
took np arms, and entered into confederacy with the Scotch or the 
Welſh. From theſe words it is plain, if any regard is to be paid to this 
paſſage, that ſome of the Engliſh had wealth, and honors, and power at 
this time. But though Ordericus Vitalis was a contemporary writer, and 
of good credit in general; yet, as no other ancient author mentions this 


plot, I think the truth of it is much to be queſtioned ; eſpecially as that 


author is not always ſo accurate in the account he gives of tranſ- 
actions in England, as in relating thoſe that happened in France or Nor- 
mandy, where he reſided. It does not appear, even from the ſtory he 
tells, that the king of Scotland himſelf was privy to this deſign. Nor 
does it ſeem at all probable, that without any encouragement given by 
him, a general maſſacre of the Normans in England ſhould be then de- 
ſigned by the Engliſh, when, by intermarriages between the two nations 
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continually made, even from the acceſſion of William the Conqueror, 


their blood was ſo mixed, and ſo many families in all parts of England 
were the offspring of both. The city of London, where the greateſt 
ſtrength of the Engliſh then lay, was well affected to Stephen, and con- 
tinued to be fo till his death. Upon the whole therefore I conjecture, 

Vor. I. Uuu that 
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that if any of them were executed for a conſpiracy, while the king was 
abroad, as Ordericus Vitalis relates, it was not for a general one againſt all 
the Normans, but for a more confined one, of private reſentment and 
revenge againſt ſome of thoſe, to whom he had confided the adminiſtra- 
tion of government during his abſence, particularly in the Northern and 
Weſtern parts of the kingdom, where the conſpirators might be favoured 
by the Scotch and the Welſh. 


P. 188. But Stephen ſuſpeting him of holding a treaſonable correſpondence 

 wwith David, had, at his return out of Scotland, arreſted him in his on 

court, and, without any proof of his guilt or form of a trial, compelled 
im to ſurrender his caſile of Bamburg. 

That theſe arbitrary impriſonments, without proceſs of law, were 
againſt the cuſtom of England, even in thoſe days; and that in this 
reſpect Magna Charta did no more than confirm the ancient law, will 
appear TD the following paſſage in Ethelred, abbot of Rivaux, a con- 
temporary hiſtorian : © Conjunxerat ſe ei (regi Scotiz) ejuſque interfuit 
„ aciei Euſtacius filius Johannis, de magnis proceribus Angliæ, regi 
«« quondam Henrico familiariſſimus, vir ſummæ prudentiæ, et in ſecu- 
4 laribus negotiis magni conſilii, qui a rege Anglorum ideo receſſerar, 
% quod ab eo in curia contra patrium morem captus, caſtra, quæ ei rex 
Henricus commiſerat, reddere compulſus eſt: ob quam cauſam of- 
« fenſus, ut illatam ſibi ulciſceretur injuriam, ad hoſtes ejus ſeſe contu- 
« lerat.” According to other writers, inſtead of caſtra gue ei rex Henricus 
commiſerat, it ſhould have been caſtrum, quod, &c. namely, the caſtle of 
Bamburg : but what I cite this paſſage for is to prove, that his impriſon- 
ment was contra patrium morem, and therefore conſidered as an offence 
and injury done to him, which even diſſolved his allegiance, 


n Swearing to the firſt, that he ſhould remain without food, till Bis 
nephew, the biſhop of Ely, ſurrendered the caſtle, &c. 

William of Malmſbury, and Gervaſe of Canterbury, ſay, that the biſhop 
of Saliſbury, baving no other means to conquer the obſtinacy of the 
biſhop of Ely, and _ his ſon's life, refuſed to take any nouriſhment for 
three days together, by which he at laſt obliged his nephew to give up 
the caſtle : but the other contemporary authors affirm, with much more 
probability, that he did not inflict this abſtinence on himſelf by a voluntary 


act, but was compelled to it by Stephen, who alſo took the ſame method 
with the biſhop of Lincoln, 


P. 222. 


„Nel 
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P. 222. A ſecret application wa- therefore made to ber by the earl of 
| Glocefler and Matilda, to receive them into that caſtle, &c. 

The Norman chronicle ſays, they were invited by her huſband ; but 
as none of the other contemporary hiſtorians make any mention of him 
in this buſineſs, and he appears to have lived in peace and friendſhip 
with Stephen for ſome time afterwards, I rather ſuppoſe, that he was ab- 
ſent, and had no participation of the intrigue. 


P. 247. Upon which ſhe immediately gave the alarm to her friends, and, 
with all poſſible filence and ſecreſy, drew them inſenſibly, by ſmall parties, 
out of the city, before the conſpirators there were ready to act; then, 

mounting on horſeback, ſhe retired, in a military manner, to Oxford; 

the nobles, who attended her, forming, with their followers, a ſtrong body 

of cavalry, and marching together, in good order, till they got to a conſider- 
able diſtance from London. 

Some authors ſay, that Matilda and her friends made their eſcape in 
the utmoſt diſorder, and, rather by a flight than retreat, having been in- 
formed of their danger but a moment before, when the bells of the city 
were ringing to call the people to arms, and the inſurrection was already 
begun. But I have preferred the account given by William of Malmſ- 
bury, who ſays, that in/idivs præcognitis et vitatis, ſenſim, ſine tumuſtu, 
quadam militari diſciplina urbe ceſſerunt. For, had their notice of the 
plot been ſo ſhort, and their flight ſo diſorderly, as the others pretend, it 
is not conceivable how thoſe who were lodged in the city could all be 
permitted to go off unmoleſted, or how it could happen that no purſuit 
ſhould have been made by the citizens. William of Malmſbury affirms, 
that all of Matilda's party eſcaped unhurt ; and no other author makes 
mention of any of them having been killed, or taken priſoners. 


P. 283. It happened well for him, that the action did not begin till after 
ſun-ſet ; ſo that darkneſs coming on aſſiſted his flight. 

In my account of this action, I have, for the moſt part, followed the 
author of the Acts of King Stephen. Gervaſe of Canterbury differs, in 
ſome reſpects, from that author; particularly in this, that he ſays the 
king fled without facing the enemy ; whereas the other tells us, that he 
drew all his forces out of the town, and did not fly, till the beſt part of 
them were broken and routed, which better agrees with his character. 
I have reconciled their accounts as far as I could ; but where they are 
irreconcileable, I have adhered to the Acts of King Stephen, as the writer 
was neareſt in time. 


Uuu 2 F. 293. 


V. Hiſt. Nov. 
I. ii. f. 106, 
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P. 293. Thi Sultan ] eft the government to bis en Gelaleddin, 510 4 N 


nions extended from Urquend, a city of Turqueſtan beyond the river Oxus, 
to Antioch in Syria; which he won from the Greek empire by the good 
conduct of Solyman, a prince of his blood, on wow he beſtowed it, with 
part of the Leſſer Alia, &c. 

Antioch had been conquered from the Greek empire by the Caliph 
Omar, in the ſixteenth year of the Hegira; and remained in the hands of 
the Saracens till the year 357 of the ſame æra, when it was regained from 
them by the emperor Nicephorus Phocas. Solyman took it in the year 
of the Hegira 477. (See ANTHAKIA in Herbelot.) 


P. 311. Yet when he found, during bis march over the lands of 2 empire, 
ſeveral proofs of boftile malice and treachery in the Greeks, &c. 
Monſieur Voltaire, in his late Hiſtory of the Cruſades, and another ex.. 
cellent writer of the ſame nation, have aſcribed the mortality in the army 
of Conrade, only to their 'intemperance, and the effects of a foreign 
climate. (V. Voltaire Hiſt. des Croiſades, ſub ann. 1147. p. 78. & Abrege 
Chronologique de I Hiſtoire de France, tom. i. ſub ann. 1148.) But 
the unanimous teſtimony of all the contemporary Latin hiſtorians, ſup- 
ported by Nicetas, a Greek, who was Secretary to Emanuel Comnenus, in 


his Life of that emperor, leaves us, I think, no room to doubt, that they 


were perfidiouſly deſtroyed by the Greeks. The ſilence of the laſt au- 
thor, as to any violences committed by the Germans, which might have 
provoked ſuch ill uſage, diſproves all that Cinnamus, another Greek 
writer, has ſaid on that ſubject. In truth, the behaviour of Conrade and 
his army, was quite irreproachable, with regard to the Greeks ; but the 
Greeks acted treacherouſly and baſely by them; nor can I make any 
queſtion of their having acted by the orders of Emanuel Comnenus. It 
appears by a letter from the king of France himſelf, that helikewiſe com- 
plained of h fraud of that emperor : In quibus ſane partibus, tum pra 
« fraude imperatoris, tum pro culpa noſtrorum, non pauca damna pertu- 
„ limus, et graviter quidem in multis periculis vexati ſumus. Non de- 
« fuerunt quippe nobis aſſiduæ latronum infidiz, graves viarum difficul- 
« tates, quotidiana bella Turcorum, qui perm Mone imperatoris in terram 
« ſuam militiam Chriſti perſequi venerant, &c.” V. Epiſt. Suger. 39. 
apud Ducheſne. | 


P. 326. Net the latter has left his readersasmuchin the dark, asalltheother 
hiſtorians whotrvedin thoſe days, with regardtothe perſon ſte mtriguedwith. 
His 
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His words are theſe : “ Spe fruſtratus, mutato ſtudio, regis vias abo- 


% minari, et ei præſtruere patenter inſidias, et in ejus læſionem armari 


« cœpit, Uxorem enim ejus in 1d ipſum conſentientem, quæ una erat de 


« fatuis mulieribus, aut violenter, aut occultis machinationibus, ab eo 
<«« rapere propoſuit. Erat, ut præmiſimus, „cut et prius et poſtmodum ma- 
«« nifeſtts edocuit indiciis, mulier imprudens, et contra dignitatem regiam 
« legem negligens maritalem, thort conjugalis fidem-oblita : quod poſtquam 
te regi compertum eſt, principis præveniens molimina, vitæ quoque et ſaluti 


„ conſulens, de confilio magnatum ſuorum iter accelerans, urbe An- 


« tiochena cum Tuis clam egreſſus eſt.” By theſe words; one would 
imagine, that he meant to accuſe her of an amour with her uncle, as 
well as with others, before and after this time. But, in giving the cha- 
rater of the ſame prince of Antioch, he ſays, that he was ſcrupulouſly 
true to his wife, * conjugalis integritatis, poſtquam duxit uxorem, ſolli- 
s citus cuſtos et ſervator.“ And if that prince was not himſelf the gal- 
lant of Eleanor, it is moſt incredible that he ſhould blaſt his own re- 
putation, and riſque his fortune and life, by taking her from her huſband,. 
to favour the criminal pafſion of another. As for the imputation this 
writer has thrown, in the paſſage above-cited, both on her former and 
ſubſequent conduct, I do not find it ſupported by any other evidence in 
any of the accounts we have of thoſe times. 


P. 327. This opinion is well warranted by the words of an hiſtorian, who 
lived in that age. 

The words that I refer to are theſe : © Princeps ſatis intelligens per 

« reſponſionem regis petitiones ſuas vacuas fieri magna contra regem fer- 

ce buit iracundia, et ab illa hora non ceſſavit, in quantum potuit, in malum 

<« regis et dedecus machinare; in tantum quod Alienordis regina uxor ſua 


« ſuis malis exhortationibus regem voluit deſerere, et ab illo, ad minus ad 


* tempus, quaſi quodam divortio ſeparari.” The Latin is very bad; but 
it is plain from the ſenſe, that uxor /ua means uxor regis, and ſurs malis 


"FEI 


V. Wil. Tyri, 
I. xvi. c. 27. 


Idem, I. xiv; 
e. 31. 


exhortationibus, ſhould be ejzs malis exhortationibus. V. Geſta Ludo- 


vici VII. regis filii Ludovici Groſſi apud Ducheſne. 
The author of the Life of Abbot Suger, publiſhed in 17271, . 


Hiſtoire de 


Sauger, tom, i; 


the greateſt part of this book to that Abbot, ſuppoſing that he wrote it differ. zue. 


from the Memoires of Odo de Deuil, and that after his deceaſe it was 
finiſhed by Odo. But he is certainly miſtaken in both theſe opinions. 
For the Memoirs and this Hiſtory differ in many particulars, of which I 
will mention one inſtance, The Memoirs ſay, that, after the defeat on 

the 
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the mountain of Laodicea, another rm rs enſued, in which the French 
beat the Turks, and cut to pieces a large body of them between two 
rivers. (V. Odo de Diogn. I. vii.) But the Hiſtory ſays, they never met 
with the Turks, after the defeat abovementioned, till they came to At- 
talia. (V. Geſt. Ludov. c. 14.) The uſe of certain barbarous words in 
this book, which likewiſe occur in the writings of Suger, is not a proof 
that he wrote it: as the ſame words are uſed by many others, who wrote 


in that age, But there are ſome in this book, particularly parlamentum, 


which ſeem to fix the date of it half a century later than Suger's death. 
(See Geſt. Lodov. c. 3. 18.) I therefore agree with the learned and 
JR Dupin, in not regarding this book as the work of that Abbot. 


P. 331. For, to ſuppoſe, that true miracles were really done by him, in con- 
firmation of his having received revelations from God, which the event 
proved to be falſe, is ſuch an abſurdity, and ſuch an n impiety, ar, one would 
think, ſuperſtition itſelf ſhould rejett. 

It is aſtoniſhing, that a proteſtant Dwine, Dr. Fuller, i in his Hiſtory of 
the Holy wars, ſhould fay, that God ſet his hand to St. Bernard's teſtimonial 
of themiracles which that father wrought! (V. Fuller's Hiſtoryof the Holy 
wars, I. ii. c. 30.) The Jeſuit Maimbourg had more judgment, and 


ſpeaks very doubtfully about all theſe miracles ; or, rather, in a way that 


ſhews he thought they deſerved no credit. V. Maimbourg Hiſt. des 
Croiſades, I. iii. p. 429, 430.) But yet it is certain, that few of the mo- 


dern miracles, believed by the Church of Rome, are better atteſted. 


There 1s ſtill extant a book, publiſhed by Sanſon, archbiſhop of Rheims, 
which contains a journal of them, with teſtimonies and proofs. (V. Fleuri 
Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. 1. Ixix. p. 1246.) They are mentioned by many con- 
temporary authors, both German and French. (V. Odo de Diog. I. v. 
Goffredi Vit. S. Bernardi, c. 4.) And, laſtly, Bernard himfelf appeals to 
them as proofs of the truth of his miſſion. In his apology to the Pope 
he writes thus: If you afk me, what miracles I have done, to prove 
the divine revelations which I had received, that is a point to which it 
does not become me to anſwer. Modefty hinders me, and I ought to 


be excuſed from it on that account. It lies on you, holy father, it lies 


aon you to anſwer for me, according to what you have ſeen and beard.” 
"Among the miracles faid to be done by him, this is one. A lame 
child was brought to him in preſence of the emperor : he made the fign 
of the croſs, raiſed the child, and bid him walk, which he did very well. 
Then Bernard, turning to the emperor, nid, This was done for your 


« ſakes 


— 
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«« fake, that you may know, that God is Ow with you, and that 
« your enterprize is agreeable to he 


P. 336. And though, in the deſperate Pate of Stepben. f affairs after the 
battle of Lincoln, he, with all the other noblemen who ſerved that prince, 
except William of Ipres, ſubmitted to Matilda, and not only was confirmed 
by her in bis earldom, but received additional favours, as appears by two 
charters granted to him that year, yet he ſoon left her, and returned to the 
party of the king, &c. 

Theſe charters are cited by Dugdale in his Baronage, but he has miſ- 
placed them : for that dated from Oxford, which he gives firſt, refers to 
the other, dated from Weſtminſter, in ſeveral places, by confirming 
grants made therein, That both were granted in the year 1141 ap- 
pears very clearly. For Matilda was not at Weſtminſter after- the death 
of her father till a few days before Midſummer in that year ; and before 
the end of that ſummer ſhe was driven from thence by the conſpiracy 
of the Londoners. This certainly fixes the time, when the firſt of theſe 
charters was given, to have been in that interval. And ſhe promiſes in 
the other, that certain lords, who are called her barons, ſhould be pledges 
for the engagements contracted therein, and names among others Gilbert 
earl of Pembroke, who, from the time of the ſiege of Wincheſter till a 
year after the death of the earl of Eſſex, was in the ſervice of Stephen. 
This charter muſt therefore have been given at the time when ſhe went 

to refide in Oxford caſtle after her flight from Weſtminſter, and before 
the engaged in her unſucceſsful attempt upon the biſhop's caſtle at 

Wincheſter: for only during that interval could the earl of Pembroke be 

reckoned among her barons, as he, together with all the chief friends of 

King Stephen, had then ſubmitted to her ; but preſently afterwards for- 

ſook her again, and came with the army raiſed by the queen to beſiege 

her in Wincheſter. Probably ſhe gave the earl of Eſſex this charter, 
which is more liberal than the other, in hopes of recovering the city 
of London by his aſſiſtance. Whether at this time he really meant to 
aſſiſt her is doubtful. Perhaps he only treated with her to amuſe and 


813 


deceive her, till the biſhop of Wincheſter ſhould be ready to act in con- 


cert with him againſt her. Certain i it is, that ſoon afterwards he broke 


theſe engagements: for the anonymous author of the Acts of King 
Stephen names all the earls who attended her general ſummons at Win- 
Cheſter, and he is not among them: and William of Malmſbury fays, 
that almoſt all the earls in England attended the biſhop of Wincheſter's 

ſummons 


V. Geſt. 
Stephen. Reg. 
ap. Dvcheſne 
Hiſt. Norm. 
p. 956. 

V. Malmſb. 
Hiſt. Norm. 
I. ii. f. 107. 2. 
lin. 30. 
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ſummons upon that occaſion ; which is a very ſtrong preſumption that 


he came to that ſiege, with the forces from London, under William of 
Ipres : for, as he was a perſon of ſuch note in the party, mention would 
have been made of his abſence, if he had not been there. Nor can ons 


ſuppoſe he would afterwards have been truſted by Stephen in high a 


degree, if he had not ſerved him at that very critical juncture, when all 


his other friends returned to his ſervice. It is remarkable, that, in the laſt 


of the charters granted to him, in the year 1141, by Matilda, her huſband 
and ſon are joined with her as confirming the grants. But in the former 
no notice is taken of either of them; nor do I find the earl of Anjou 
once mentioned in any other publick act or monument of thoſe times re- 
lating to England. His being named as a party in the abovementioned 
charter would induce one to think, that Matilda had then a deſign to ac- 
knowledge him as king of England, in right of his marriage. But, if it 
was ſo, that intention was ſoon laid aſide. 


P. 345. Neverthele eſs he retained to bimpelf the dominion of that dutchy, as 
be had held it in ber Ax; z that is, without any dependence 0 
Ber. 


Gervaſe ſays, ſhe went to live ſub tutela mariti fad. + 


"BY 5 I. And though Cele Nine died ſoon efterwords, and he found diſpoſitions 


more favourable to him in Lucius the Second; yet he could not obtain 

Vom that pontif a renewal of his brother's commiſſion. 
It is ſaid, by ſome authors, that the biſhop of Wincheſter 888 a 
pall from Pope Lucius the Second, who propoſed to raiſe his ſee into an 
archbiſhoprick, with ſeven ſuffragans under him. (V. Diceto Abbreviat. 
Chronic. ſub ann. 1143. Matth. Pariſ. Annales Winton. Anglia facra, 
pars I. p. 300.) But the filence of all the contemporary hiſtorians, and 
more particularly of Gervaſe of Canterbury, upon this matter, makes me 
much doubt the truth of it; eſpecially as J. Haguſtaldenſis affirms, that 
Lucius refuſed to make the biſhop his legate. The moſt ancient hiſto- 
rian, by whom it is mentioned, is Radulphus de Diceto. Perhaps the 
biſhop might have ſuch a deſign in his thoughts, as his ambition was reſt- 
leſs, and his temper very enterpriſing ; but that in fo ſhort a pontificate, 
as that of Lucius the Second, which did not laſt a year, fo great a change 
ſhould be made in the Engliſh church, and made while a civil war was 
raging in the kingdom, is very improbable. 


P. 355. 
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P. 355. The other Engliſh biſhops obeyed the king, and the laws of their 
country; for which they were put, by the authority of the Pope, under 

ſpiritual cenſures. 

Gervaſe of Canterbury tells us, that four of the Engliſh biſhops were 
abſolved ſome time afterwards by the archbiſhop, from the ſentence they 
had incurred on this account : and, as we learn from the ſame author, 
that all had been ſummoned to the council by the pope, all, I preſume, 
were puniſhed for not going thither ; but with ſome difference in the 
cenſures and in the time they remained under them, according as they 
had ſhewn more or leſs inclination to go; unleſs any of them could plead 
ſickneſs, or ſome neceſſary impediment, f 


P. 358. It does not appear that the archbiſhop of Canterbury obtained at 
this time the legatine dignity. 

The being made the Pope's legate was in reality, though not in tis 

ſenſe of thoſe times, a diminution of the dignity of an archbiſhop of 
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Canterbury; but it was a greater diminution of it to be ſubjected to the 


exerciſe of the legatine power in the hands of a ſuffragan biſhop : which 
will ſufficiently account for the defire of Theobald to get it reſtored to 
his ſee. When his predeceſſor obtained it, he probably thought it an ad- 
dition to his power; and fo it was, if he found that the independency of 
his ſee could be no longer maintained againſt the pretended ſupremacy 
of the biſhop of Rome. 


Ibid. But I do not find Theobald ſtyled the Pope's legate till the year 


1151. 
The author of the Antiquitates Eccleſiæ Britannicæ, and after him Mr. 


Selden, in his diſſertation on Fleta, and ſome later writers, have ſaid, that 


archbiſhop Theobald was honored with the title of /2gatus natus. But TI 
find no mention of it in the contemporary hiſtorians. Geryaſe of Can- 
terbury was too well informed of the affairs of that ſee, and too fond of all 
that he ſuppoſed did honor to it, eſpecially under the government of 
Archbiſhop Theobald, to have omitted this in his Chronicle, and in the 
Life of that prelate, had it been true. Mr. Selden, who fays, that this 
title was given him by Innocent the Second, muſt be miſtaken; as we 
certainly know, that the biſhop of Wincheſter was legate in England till 
the death of that pope. Some other writers have ſaid, that Theobald 
gained the legatine dignity from Celeſtine the Second; but this, I believe, 
is likewiſe an error. For, had that commiſſion been held by him when 
Celeſtine died, Lucius would hardly have ſent into this kingdom a car- 

.. XXX dinal 
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dinal legate, as we find that he did; or, at leaſt, on the recal of that legate, 
Theobald would have been ſtyled, by Gervaſe of Canterbury, and Henry 


of Huntington, apoſtolice ſedis legatus ; but they do not give him that 
title till the year 1151. 


P. 362. But, before he did this, he required him to take an oath, never to 
reſume, from him, or his heirs, any part of the three counties, which he 
had obtained poſſeſſion of, during the troubles in England. 

In this I have followed William of Newbury. Roger de Hoveden, 

in giving an account of the oath exacted by David, expreſſes it thus: 

V. Hoveden, Factus eſt miles ab eodem rege David in civitate Carleoli, prius dato 
* 8 “ ſacramento, quod, fi ipſe rex Angliæ fieret, redderet ei Novum Caſtel- 

1 lum, et totam Northumbriam, et permitteret illum, et hæredes ſuos, in 

0 pace, fine calumnia, in perpetuum poſſidere totam terram, quæ eſt + 

« fluvio Tweede ad fluvium Tine.” But David, according to William 

of Newbury, was then in poſſeſſion of all the country belonging to Eng- 

land, as far as the river Tees. Aquilonaris vero regio, quæ in poteſta- 

Vm domini regis Scotorum uſque ad fluvium Te/am ceperat, per ejuſ- 

a dem regis induſtriam in pace degebat. Vet notwithſtanding this dif- 

ference in marking the bounds, I preſume that they both meant the three 
Northern counties, which, William of Newbury afterwards informs us, 
v. Neubrig. Were yielded back to Henry in the year 1157. Regi quoque Scotorum,. 
1 Aquilonares Angliæ regiones, ſcilicet Northumbriam, Cumbriam, 
« Weſtmorilandiam, nomine Matildis dictæ Imperatricis, & hæredis ejus, 
e olim à David Scotorum rege adquiſitas, tanquam jus proprium poſſidebat, 
* mandare curavit, regem Angliæ tanta regni ſui parte non debere frau- 
« dari, nec poſſe patienter mutilari : juſtum eſſe reddi quod ſuo fuiſſet 
„nomine adquiſitum. Ille vero prudenter conſiderans regem Anglia 
« in hac parte cum potentia virium merito cauſæ præſtare, quamvis poſ- 
« ſet obtendere juramentum, quod avo ſuo David præſtitiſſe dicebatur, 
e cum ab eo cingulum acciperet militare, prænominatos fines repetenti 
cum integritate reſtituit, &c.” 
be r And it muſt be obſerved, that this author ſpeaks of Henry's having 
taken this oath ſome what doubtfully, as N ving his knowledge of it only 
from hearſay, © accepta prius (at dicitur) cautione ;” and again, in the 
paſſage cited above, juramentum quod avo ſuo David præſtitiſſe di- 
« cebatur.” But Roger de Hoveden, and all the Scotch writers, are poſi- 
tive in the fact. To the Scotch J ſhould pay no great regard, as the 
moſt ancient of theſe writers is but of late times, and cannot be oppoſed 
5 to the authority of contemporary hiſtorians; but, I think, that the teſti- 


mony 


| 
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mony of Roger de Hoveden cannot reaſonably be rejected, eſpecially as the 
matter is probable in itſelf. For though David had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the abovementioned counties in the name of Matilda, and of her ſon, he 
certainly did not mean to give up the pretenſions his own ſon had to 
Northumberland, if not to Carliſle ; and we find, he diſpoſed of all the 
three counties at his death, as having an abſolute property in them, tan- 
quam jus proprium, (to uſe the expreſſion of William of Newbury) which 
he would hardly have done, without having made ſome agreement with 
Henry about them. I therefore believe, that he took this opportunity to 
obtain them from that prince, who wanted his aſſiſtance; and to obtain 
them, not as feudatory, but independent dominions. 


P. 362, 363. I preſume, that he was not to hold this acquiſition as a fief 
under David, who had no title to it, but under Henry Plantagenet as king 
of England. © | 
J. Haguſtaldenſis ſays, he did homage to David: but this muſt be a 

miſtake; for Lancaſter could not poſſibly be cJaimed by that king as a 

fief of his crown, having never belonged to it, either by treaty or granc 

from any king of England. It is not mentioned among the territories 
reſtored to Henry the Second; nor is there any notice taken of it's ha- 
ving been then retained by the king of Scotland, or ceded to him by 

England. Henry, no doubt, would have claimed and recovered it, with 

the three Northern counties, if it had been in the poſſeſſion of that 

king. 


P. 375. His father directed, by a clauſe in his will, that, if ever Henry 
ſhould be fully poſſeſſed of his mother's inheritance, that is, of England and 
Normandy, he then ſhould give up all his paternal dominions, namely 
the earldoms of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, to his ſecond brother. 
This fact is queſtioned by Mr. Carte, on the authority of an ancient 
hiſtorian, the monk of Moirmoutier, who relates, That the earl of 
Anjou left orders at his death, forbidding Henry his ſon to introduce 
the cuſtoms of England or Normandy into Anjou;” from whence 
Carte infers, that he intended to leave that prince ſole heir to all thoſe do- 
minions. But the inference is not good : for, as he certainly left him An- 
jou till he ſhould gain poſſeſſion of England, he might think it proper to 
reſtrain him from any alteration of the laws of that province while it 
was under his dominion, and yet mean to give that and his two other 
| X22 2 earldoms 
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3. 
dinal legate, as we find that he did; or, at leaſt, on the recal of that legate, 


Theobald would have been ſtyled, by Gervaſe of Canterbury, and Henry 
of Huntington, apoſtolicqm ſedis legatus; but they do not give him that 
title till the year 1151. 


P. 362. But, before he did this, he required him to take an oath, never to 
reſume, from him, or his heirs, any part of the three counties, which he 
had obtained poſſeſſion of, during the troubles in England. 

In this I have followed William of Newbury. Roger de Hoveden, 
in giving an account of the oath exacted by David, expreſſes it thus: 
« Factus eſt miles ab eodem rege David in civitate Carleoli, prius dato 
« ſacramento, quod, fi ipſe rex Angliæ fieret, redderet ei Novum Caſtel- 
lum, et totam Northumbriam, et. permitteret illum, et hæredes ſuos, in 
* pace, fine calumnia, in perpetuum poſſidere totam terram, quæ eſt à 
« fluvio Tweede ad fluvium Tine.” But David, according to William 
of Newbury, was then in poſſeſſion of all the country belonging to Eng- 
land, as far as the river Tees. Aquilonaris vero regio, quæ in poteſta- 
Vm domini regis Scotorum uſque ad fluvium Te/am ceperat, per ejuſ- 
9 dem regis induſtriam in pace degebat. Yet notwithſtanding this dif- 
ference in marking the bounds, I preſume that they both meant the three 
Northern counties, which, William of Newbury afterwards informs us, 
were yielded back to Henry in the year 1157. Regi quoque Scotorum,. 
qui Aquilonares Angliz regiones, ſcilicet Northumbriam, Cumbriam, 
«© Weſtmorilandiam, nomine Matildis dictæ Imperatricis, & hæredis ejus, 
« olim à David Scotorum rege adquiſitas, tanquam jus proprium poſſidebat, 
„ mandare curavit, regem Angliæ tanta regni ſui parte non debere frau- 
« dari, nec poſſe patienter mutilari: juſtum eſſe reddi quod ſuo fuiſſet 
% nomine adquiſitum. Ille vero prudenter conſiderans regem Angliz 
ein hac parte cum potentia virium merito cauſæ præſtare, quamvis poſ- 
« ſet obtendere juramentum, quod avo ſuo David præſtitiſſe dicebatur, 
« cum ab eo cingulum acciperet militare, prænominatos fines repetenti 
« cum integritate reſtituit, &c.“ 

And it muſt be obſerved, that this author ſpeaks of Henry's having 
taken this oath ſomewhat doubtfully, as having his knowledge of it only 
from hearſay, © accepta prius (t dicitur) cautione ;” and again, in the 
paſſage cited above, © juramentum quod avo ſuo David præſtitiſſe di= 
« cebatur.” But Roger de Hoveden, and all the Scotch writers, are poſi- 
tive in the fact. To the Scotch J ſhould pay no great regard, as the 
moſt ancient of theſe writers is but of late times, and cannot be oppoſed 
to the authority of contemporary hiſtorians ; but, I think, that the teſti- 


mony 


| 
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mony of Roger de Hoveden cannot reaſonably be rejected, eſpecially as the 
matter is probable in itſelf. For though David had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the abovementioned counties in the name of Matilda, and of her fon, he 
certainly did not mean to give up the pretenſions his own ſon had to 
Northumberland, if not to Carliſle ; and we find, he diſpoſed of all the 
three counties at his death, as having an abſolute property in them, tan- 
quam jus proprium, (to uſe the expreſſion of William of Newbury) which 
he would hardly have done, without having made ſome agreement with 
Henry about them. I therefore believe, that he took this opportunity to 
obtain them from that prince, who wanted his aſſiſtance; and to obtain 
them, not as feudatory, but independent dominions. 


P. 362, 36 3. I preſume, that he was not to hold this acquiſition as a fief 
under David, who had no title to it, but under Henry 2 Tantagencr as king 
of England. 

J. Haguſtaldenſis ſays, he did n to David: but this muſt be a 
miſtake; for Lancaſter could not poſſibly be claimed by that king as a 
fief of his crown, having never belonged to it, either by treaty or granc 
from any king of England. It is not mentioned among the territories 
reſtored to Henry the Second ; nor is there any notice taken of it's ha- 
ving been then retained by the king of Scotland, or ceded to him by 
England. Henry, no doubt, would have claimed and recovered it, with 
the three Northern counties, if it had been in the poſſeſſion of that 
king. 


P. 375. His father directed, by a clauſe in his will, that, if ever Henry 
ſhould be fully poſſeſſed of his mother's inheritance, that is, of England and 
Normandy, he then ſhould give up all his paternal dominions, namely 
the earldoms of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, to his ſecond brother. 

This fact is queſtioned by Mr. Carte, on the authority of an ancient 
hiſtorian, the monk of Moirmoutier, who relates, That the earl of 
« Anjou left orders at his death, forbidding Henry his fon to introduce 
« the cuſtoms of England or Normandy into Anjou ;” from whence 
Carte infers, that he intended to leave that prince ſole heir to all thoſe do- 
minions. But the inference is not good : for, as he certainly left him An- 
jou till he ſhould gain poſſeſſion of England, he might think it proper to 
reſtrain him from any alteration of the laws of that province while it 
was under his dominion, ane yet mean to give that and his two other 

| "RX earldoms 
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earldoms to Geoffry, when the abovementioned contingency ſhould 
come to paſs. Certainly, neither this paſſage, nor the ſilence of other 
writers upon this point, can be enough to invalidate the poſitive teſtimony 
of William of Newbury, a contemporary hiſtorian, given with ſo. many 


particulars, and ſupported by Brompton. Nor is it probable, that, with- 


out ſome pretence of this kind, Geoffry ſhould have invaded his brother's 
dominions. 


P. 378. Suger was dead; and he had no other friend, either ſo honeff 
or ſo wiſe, as to ſhew him all the folly of what he was doing. 

The author of the Life of Abbot Suger ſuppoſes, that, after Louis re- 
turned into France, that miniſter approved of his divorcing the queen, on 
account of her conduct while they were in the Eaſt. But I can diſcover 
no foundation for this ſuppoſition, which ill agrees with the prudence of 
Suger. 'The words of the letter he wrote to Louis, which are brought 
to confirm it, prove no ſuch thing. De regina, conjuge veſtra, au- 
« demus vobis laudare (fi tamen placet) quatenus rancorem animi veſtri 
J eft] operiatis, donec (Deo volente) ad proprium reverſus regnum, 
cet ſuper his et ſuper aliis provideatis.” Adviſing him not to diſcover the 
rancour of his mind (F he had any) towards his queen, till, being re- 
turned into his own kingdom, he might take proper meaſures on that and 


other affairs, was by no means adviſing, that be then ſhould divorce her. 


The true intention of it ſeems to have been, fo gain time, and ſtop the 


king from purſuing, with a raſh precipitation, what the. firſt heat of his 
reſentment ſuggeſted. 


P. 390. And had the reſolution to publiſh an edift, which filenced the pro- 
Jelſor, and forbad the books, &c. 

The words of John of Saliſbury, who was a contemporary writer, are 
theſe: © Tempore regis Stephani a regno juſſæ ſunt Ieges Romane, quas 
in Britanniam domus venerabilis patris Theobaldi, Britanniarum pri- 
% matis, aſciverat. Ne quis etiam libros retineret edicto regio prohibitum 
« eſt; et Vacario noſtro inhibitum ſilentium.“ Mr. Selden, in his Diſſer- 
tation on Fleta, underſtands the civil laws by leges Romanæ; and that 


the ſenſe of them extended to theſe, is certain ; but that they principally 


meaned the canon laws, I think evident from the words of the fame John 
of Saliſbury immediately following: © Sed, Deo faciente, eo magis virtus 
& legis invaluit quo eam amplius nitebatur zmpzetas infirmare.“ How 
could the oppoſing the imperial, or civil laws, unconnected with the 
canon laws, be called a work of impiety? Or, why is the afiſtance of God 

2 brought 
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brought in to the ſupport of theſe laws, if the Pope and the Church had l 
not been concerned in them ? Indeed Mr. Selden himſelf, in three other of his book 
tracts, has given his opinion for underſtanding this paſſage as relative to 3 
the canon laws. And Joannes Balæus explains them in the ſame ſenſe. on Forteſcue. 
There is alſo a paſſage in Gervaſe of Canterbury, which may afford ſome | 
light i in this matter : Speaking of the diſputes between the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the biſhop of Wincheſter, about the legatine power, he 
goes on thus; © Oriuntur hinc inde diſcordiæ graves, lites, et appella- Hows 1 
«« tiones antea inauditæ. Tunc leges & cauſidici in Angliam primo vocati Theovaldo. 
«« ſunt, quorum primus erat magiſter Vacarius. Hic in Oxenfordia /egem 
“ docuit, et apud Romam magiſter Gratianus, & Alexander, qui & Rod- 

* landus, in proximo papa futurus, canones compilavit.“ By this it ap- 
ars, that the occaſion of bringing over theſe laws and profeſſors from 
Italy, was the new and frequent diſputes that aroſe between biſhops, and 
in conſequeence of them, appeals made to the Pope. The juriſprudence 
of Rome, that is, the canons received, and authorized there, being to 
decide theſe appeals, the ſtudy of them was thought to be neceſſary here; 
and both parties defired to make their court to the pope, by the regard 
they paid to them; as nothing could more enlarge his authority, than 
the extending the uſe and influence of theſe laws. Yet it muſt be 
confeſſed, that Vacarius, who, as Gervaſe of Canterbury tells us, was the 4 Diſſert. in 


letam. 


chief profeſſor of them in England, did alſo teach the civil law. He was Arthur Duck 


profeſſor of both, legum doctor, and brought both together into this — . — 


kingdom. For, at this time, they went hand in hand over Europe. juris civilis. 
Chron. Norm. 


The prohibition of Stephen included both; for there might well be a Robert de 


jealouſy in the government, that too great a fondneſs, cither for the civil 4H ann. 
or canon law, would be very prejudicial to the Engliſh conſtitution. V. Rox, Parl. 
2 Rich. il. 


It was afterwards found to be ſo; and thereſore wiſely oppoled by the Bd tie... 
parliament. The only difficulty is, why the canon law ſhould be faid to © 5a US$ 
be now brought into England. For, in a National ſynod, held here Anno 293. 
Domini 670, the Codex Canonum vetus eccleſiæ Romanz was received 

by the clergy. It alſo appears, by a ſtatute of William the Firſt, that #5; 50 Notes 
with the advice and conſent of his great council, he had reviewed and ana et Anh, 
reformed the epiſcopal laws that were in uſe till his time in the realm x} L, 

of England. Some eſtabliſhment therefore the canon law had undoubt- 

edly gained in this country before the reign of King Stephen, even by the 

ſanction of the whole legiſlature. But thoſe more ancient canons 

were not ſo prejudicial to the rights of ſtate, as theſe now introduced 

by Vacarius. The great compilation made by Ivo de Chartres, in the 


time of Henry the Furſt, was ſtrongly calculated to advance the domi- 
| Alon 
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nion of Rome, and all the extravagant pretenſions of the clergy. It was 


probably this which was brought over and taught by Vacarius, with ſuch 
other papal decrees, or canons of councils, as later popes had ſuperadded 
to that body of laws. And theſe being formed on the principles of 
Gregory the Seventh, it was time for the civil power to reſiſt their 
eſtabliſhment. Beſides; the queſtion was now not only upon the utility, 
but the authority of thoſe laws. For the court of Rome pretended to 
impoſe them upon all Chriſtian ſtates, proprio jure, and by a tranſcendent 
power in itſelf, derived from God, to which the laws of all nations were 
to ſubmit. It was therefore moſt neceſſary now to aſſert the indepen- 
dency of the ſtate, by refuſing to admit them. Nor do I conceive that 
Stephen, by this prohibition, forbad the uſe of thoſe canons which were 
already ingrafted into our conſtitution. He only expelled the new books, 
which had lately been brought into England by Vacarins. | 
The exact time when he publiſhed this edict we cannot be certain 
of; the year not being mentioned in any ancient writers who tell us the 
fact. Some modern authors have ſuppoſed, that it was done about the 


year 1148 ; but that is a miſtake ; for Vacarius did not, begin to read 


lectures in Oxford till the year 1149. I have therefore ventured to 
place it in the year 1152, when Stephen had no longer any meaſures to 
keep, either with the pope, or the biſhops, having been ſo inſulted by 


both in the affair of his ſon's coronation. And as Gratian publiſhed his 


Mztth Patis, 
P. 352. 
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Decretum in the year 1151, that collection was probably ſent over to 
Vacarius, and read by him here, which, from the nature of it, might 
well add to the alarm of the government, and determine it the more to 


this prohibition. Where we have only conjecture to guide us, probabi- 


lities muſt determine. | 

It is obſervable, that when the Decretals of Gregory the Ninth, which 
he had commended to be read, and divulged throughout the whole world, 
were brought into England, in the nineteenth year of the reign of Henry 
the Third, the king forbad them to be taught in the London ſchools : 
« Mandatum eſt majori & vicecomitibus London, (ſays the cloſe roll of 


this year) quod clamari faciant, & firmiter prohiberi, ne aliquis ſcholas 


« regens de legibus in eadem civitate, de cætero ibidem leges doceat ; & 
«« ſi aliquis fuerit hujuſmodi ſcholas regens, ipſum fine dilatione capere fa? 
% ciant. Teſte rege apud Baſing. 11 Decem.” Lord Coke indeed ſays, 
that this writ was iſſued out againſt the reading upon Magna charta, and 


Charta de foreſta ; but Selden and other learned men have demonſtrated 
that he was miſtaken. 


P. 395. 
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P. 395. And landed very happily, it is not ſaid where, but, probably, at 
Wareham, on the fixth day of Fanuary, 1153. 

The Norman chronicle, as publiſhedin Ducheſne, puts this event under 
the year 1151, as it does the death of the earl of Anjou under the year 
1:50. But Ducheſne himſelf has obſerved, that the copy from which 
he printed that work is very full of anachroniſms. Many indeed of the 
moſt approved writers, who lived in theſe times, differ in their dates 
even of very important facts. The diſagreement between them may, 
ſometimes, be reconciled, by obſerving, that ſome of them compute the 
beginning of the year from the incarnation, others from the nativity, 
others from the paſſion of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. And thoſe who reckon 
not by the years of Chriſt, but by the years of a king's reign, (as ſeveral 
do) are not agreed in that computation ; for, if a king came to the crown 
about the middle or end of a year, ſome reckon the interval between his 
coronation and the following year the firſt of his reign, beginning the 
ſecond with the commencement of the next year: Others, on the con- 


trary, take no account of thoſe broken months, but date the reign from 
the beginning of the enſuing year. But there are ſome inſtances, . where. 


the diſcordance, in point of chronology, cannot be accounted for either 


way; but muſt be owing to inaccuracy and miſtake in the writers, or in 
the copies which we have of their books. I have taken great pains, 
throughout this hiſtory; to fix the dates as exactly as poſſible ; but do 
not think it neceſſary to trouble my readers, upon every occaſion, with 


giving my reaſons why I have preferred one authority to another. 


P. 398. The earl of Arundel, having aſſembled the Engliſh nobility, and: 


principal officers, ſpoke to this effeft : &c. 
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Gervaſe of Canterbury, in his account of this event, makes the earl of Vid. Gery. 


Arundel propoſe anagreement with Henry to Stephen himſelf, without ha- 


ving firſt ſuggeſted it to the nobles, or being ſecure of their aſſent. And 


he ſuppoſes, that it aroſe from accident, not deſign ; becauſe the king's 


horſe had fallen with him three times, which the earl thought a bad 


omen, and for that reaſon adviſed him to make a peace. One would alſo 
imagine, from his way of relating it, that Stephen came into a propoſal 
ſo ſudden, and ſo diſadvantageous to himſelf and his family, without any 
reluctance, and chiefly on that account. But this is very improbable in 
every circumſtance, eſpecially as it appears by ſeveral proofs, that this 


Chron. p. 


1373+ 


prince was remarkably free from ſuperſtition, Henry of Huntington, Huntington, 


another contemporary hiſtorian, gives a more rational account of this 
| matter 


f. 227. 
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matter in many particulars. According tb him, it was entirely the act 
of the Engliſh nobility, who forced both Stephen and Henry into it 
againſt their will. His words are theſe : © Infurrexerunt autem pro- 
« ceres, immo proditores, Angliæ, de concordia inter eos agentes, nibil 
tamen magis quam diſcordiam ailigentes : ſed bellum committere nolebant, 
« quia neutrum exaltare volebant, ne, altero ſubacto, alter ns liberè domi- 
„ netur, ſed ſemper alter alterum metuens regiam in eos poteſtatem exercere 
% non poſſet. Inducias igitur inter ſe = duxque conſtituerunt, coacłi 
«© golentes, Sc.“ 

There are very few paſſages in any of our old Engliſh writers, which 
deſerve more regard, for the good ſenſe contained in them, and for the 
light which they throw upon a part of our hiſtory left very dark by all 
others. Yet it muſt be obſerved, that the earl of Arundel is not men- 
tioned by Henry of Huntington in this affair; but as his narrative of it 
is ſhort, that omiſſion will prove nothing againſt what is ſaid by other 
hiſtorians, of that nobleman's having been the firſt mover of it, and 
having greatly contributed to its ſucceſs by the ſpeech he made on this 
ſubject. I have therefore agreed fo far with thoſe writers ; but in the 
occaſion and purport of the ſpeech, as well as in the effect that it had 
on Stephen, I have preferred the authority of Henry of Huntington, u ho 


' ſeems to have been better informed, or to have judged more ſagaciouſly of 


the real motives and ſprings of this revolution. 

In compoſing the ſpeech, I have followed the example of the moſt 
admired hiſtorians, Thucydides, Livy, Salluſt, Tacitus, Guicciardino, 
Bentivoglio, Lord Bacon, and ſeveral others, both of ancient and modern 
times, who thought it proper to introduce ſome ornaments of this nature 
into their narratives; though ſome perſons of good ſenſe have objected 
againſt them, particularly Pere Daniel. They certainly give a dignity 
and ſpirit to hiſtory ; for which reaſon, I think, they ought to be admit- 
ted, when they are only brought in upon great and weighty occaſions, 
and when there is warrant ſufficient to determine the matter, and general 
ſcope of them ; as in this given here. I have ſometimes abridged thoſe 


that are delivered down to us in our ancient hiſtorians, if they appeared 


to be tedious ; and ſome, which I thought infpertinent, I have left out; 
but moſt of them are tranſlated, without variation, from the contem- 
porary writers. 
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Account of the Fleet which came over with the Conqueror, from 
an ancient MS. in the Muſeum, 


"ILLEL MUS Dux Normannorum veniens in Angliam, ob 
adquirendum regnam jure ſibi debitum, habuit a Willelmo 
dapifero, filio Oſberni, ſexaginta Naves. Ab Hugone poſtea 

Comite de Ceſtria totidem. Ab Hugone de Monfort quinquaginta 

Naves, et ſexaginta Milites. A Romo vel Rumi elemoſinario Feſcanni, 

poſtea Epiſcopo Lincolnienſi, unam Navem cum xx Militibus. A Ni- 

cholao Abbate de Santo Audoeno xx Naves cum c Militibus. A Ro- 

berto Comite Augi ſexaginta Naves. A Fulcone claudo xr Naves. A 

Geroldo dapifero totidem. A Will. Comite d'Evereux oQtoginta Naves. 

A Rogero de Montgomeri ſexaginto Naves. A Rogero de Baumunt x x 

Naves. Ab Odone Epiſcopo de Baios c Naves. A Roberto de Morotein 

c & xx. A Waltero Giffardo xxx cum c Militibus. Extra has Naves, 

quæ computate ſimul M efficiunt, habuit Dux a quibuſdam ſuis Homi- 

nibus, ſecundum poſſibilitatem unius cujuſque, multas alias Naves. Ma- 
tildis, poſtea Regina, ejuſdem Ducis Uxor, ad honorem Ducis fecit effici 

Navem quz vocabatur Mora, in qua ipſe Dus vectus eſt. In prorà ejuſ- 

dem Navis fecit fieri eadem Matildis infantulum de auro, dextro indice 

monſtrantem Angliam, et ſiniſtra manu imprimentem cornu eburneum 
Ori. Pro quo facto Dux conceſſit eidem Matildi Comitatum Cantiæ. 
N. B. There are ſome few errors in this manuſcript with regard to the 
proper names, and the diviſion of the ſentences, which being very 
evident, I have ventured to correct them, and I have alſo printed the 
words without thoſe abridgements which moſt of my readers would 
find troubleſome. I preſume that, by the words pro quo facile Dux 
conceſſit eidem Matildi Comitatum Cantiæ, the writer means, that he 
aſſigned her lands in Kent for her dower ; the country being, we 
know, given by him to his brother, Odo biſhop of Bayeux. 
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Ne II. 


T -anſcribed from Wilkins and the Red Book of the Exchequer. 


Carta Regis Willielmi Conquiſitoris de quibuſdam flatutis. 


ILLIELMUS Rex Anglorum,, Dux Normannorum, omni- 
\ bus hominibus ſuis Francis & Anglis, Salutem. 
51. De Religione et Pace publica. 

Statuimus 1 imprimis ſuper omnia, unum Deum per totum regnum 
Noſtrum venerari, unam fidem Chriſti ſemper inviolatam cuſtodiri, pa- 
cem, et ſecuritatem, et concordiam, judicium et juſtitiam inter Anglos 
et Normannos, Francos et Britones Walliz et Cornubiæ, Pictos et Scotos 
Albaniz, ſimiliter inter Francos et Inſulanos, Provincias et Patrias que - 
pertinent ad coronam et dignitatem, defenſionem et obſervationem, et ho- 
norem regni noſtri, et inter omnes nobis ſubjectos per univerſam Mo- 
narchiam regni Britanniæ firmiter et inviolabiliter obſevari. Ita quod 
nullus alii forisfaciat in ullo ſuper forisfacturam noſtram plenam. 

N. B. This law puts all the ſubjects of William the 8 82 on an 

equal footing. 
52. De fide et obſequio erga Regem. 

Statuimus etiam ut omnes liberi homines fœdere et ſacramento af- 
firment, quod intra et extra univerſum regnum Angliz (quod olim voca- 
batur regnum Britanniæ) Willielmo Regi Domino ſuo fideles eſſe volunt, 
terras et honores illius omni fidelitate ubique ſervare cum eo, et contra 
inimicos et alienigenas defendere. | 

N. B. See what is ſaid of this law in the latter part of the firſt book of 

the ſecond volume, concerning the mz/itia of the Normans. 
55. De Clientelari ſeu Feudorum jure e ingenuorum immunitate. 

Volumus etiam, ac firmiter præcipimus et concedimus, ut omnes liberi 
homines totius Monarchiz regni noſtri predi&i, habeant et teneant terras 
ſuas, et poſſeſſiones ſuas bene, et in pace, libere ab omni exactione injuſta, 
et ab omni tallagio, ita quod nihil ab eis exigatur vel capiatur, niſi ſervi- 
tium ſuum liberum, quod de jure nobis facere debent, et facere tenentur; 
et prout ſtatuum eſt eis, et allis a nobis datum et conceſſum jure hæte- 


ditario in perpetuum per commune confilium totius regni noſtri prædicti. 


N. B. See what is ſaid of this ſtatute p. 42. of this volume, and like- 

wife in the latter part of the firſt book of the ſecond volume, con- 

cerning the royal revenues. I will only add here, that it ſeems to 
refer to a former ſtatute of the ſame king, which is now loſt. 


56. De 
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56. De nodturnis cuſtodiis. 

Statuimus etiam et firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes Civitates, et Burgi, et 
Caſtella, et Hundreda, et Wapentachia totius regni noſtri prædicti ſingulis 
noctibus vigilentur, et cuſtodiantur in girum, pro maleficis et inimicis, 
prout Vicecomites, et Aldermanni, et Præpoſiti, et cæteri Ballivi, et Miniſtri 
noſtri melius per commune conſilium ad utilitatem regni providebunt. 

57. De Menſurit et Ponderibus. 

Et quod habeant per univerſum regnum menſuras fideliſſimas et ſig- 
natas, et pondera fideliſſima et ſignata, ſicut boni Prædeceſſores ſtatuerunt. 

N. B. This uſeful ſtatute was a confirmation of many others more an- 

cient, and was confirmed in many ſucceeding reigns, but never, 1 
believe, duly executed. 
58. De Clientum, ſeu Vaſſalorum præſtationibus. 

Statuimus etiam et firmiter præcipimus, ut omnes Comites, et Barones, 
et Milites, et ſervientes, et univerſi liberi homines totius regni noſtri præ- 
dicti habeant et teneant ſe ſemper bene in armis, et in equis, ut decet et 
oportet, et quod fint ſemper prompti et bene parati ad ſetvitium ſuum 
integrum nobis explendum, et peragendum, cum ſemper opus adfuerit, 
ſecundum quod nobis debent de feodis et tenementis ſuis de jure facere- 
et ſicut illis ſtatuimus per commune conſilium totius regni noftri prædicti- 
et illis dedimus et conceſſimus in feodo jure hæreditario. Hoc præceptum 
non fit violatum ullo modo ſuper fotisfacturam noſtram plenam. 

N. B. See what is ſaid of this law in the latter part of the firſt book of 

the ſecond volume, concerning the militia of the Normans. 
59. Ut jura regia ileſa ſervare pro viribus conentur ſubditi. 
Statuimus etiam et firmiter precipimus, ut omnes liberi homines totius 


regni noſtri prædicti ſint fratres conjurati ad Monarchiam noſtram et 


ad regnum noſtrum pro viribus ſuis ac facultatibus Contra inimicos pro 
poſſe ſuo defendendum, et viriliter ſervandum, et pacem et dignitatem 
Corone noſtræ integram obſervandum, et ad judicium rectum, et juſti- 
tiam conſtanter omnibus modis pro poſſe ſuo fine dolo et fine dilatione 
faciendam. Hoc decretum ſancitum eſt in civitate London. 

N. B. This was agreeable to the ancient Saxon laws, which bound all 


freemen to the defence of the king and kingdom. The laſt ſentence ' 


ſhews, that theſe laws were made in different places and at different 
times. 
60. Ne venditio et emptio fiat niſi coram teſlivus et in civitatibus. 
Interdicimus etiam, ut nulla viva pecunia vendatur aut ematur, nifi 
intra civitates, et hoc ante tres fideles teſtes, nec aliquam rem vetitam ſine 


fidejuſſore et warranto. Quod fi aliter fecerit, ſolvat et perſolvat, et 


poſtea forisfacturam. 


y 2 61. De 
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61. De emporiis, et jure urbium pagorumque notæ melioris. 
Item nullum mercatum vel forum fit, nec fieri permittatur, niſi in c i- 
vitatibus regni noſtri, et in burgis, et muro vallatis, et in caſtellis, et in 


locis tutiſſimis, ubi conſuetudines regni noſtri, et jus noſtrum commune 


et dignitates coronæ noſtræ, quæ conſtitutæ ſunt a bonis Prædeceſſoribus 
noſtris deperiri non poſſint, nec defraudari, nec violari, fed omnia rite et 
in aperto, et per judicium et juſtitiam fieri debent. Et ideo caſtella, et 
burgi, et civitates ſitæ ſunt et fundatæ et ædificatæ, ſclicet, ad tuitionem 
gentium et populorum regni, et ad defenſionem regni, et idcirco ob- 
ſervari debent cum omni libertate, et integritate, et ratione. 

63. Firmantur Leges Edwardi Regis. 

Hoc quoque præcipimus ut omnes habeant et teneant leges Edward; 
Regis in omnibus rebus, adauctis his quas conſtituimus ad utilitatem 
Anglorum. 

N. B. This law may be called @ new charter to the Enghſh, con- 
firming to them all their ancient laws, with ſuch additions, ot al- 
terations only, as had been made in them by William to their ad- 
vantage. It alſo extended to the Normans here the benefit of the 
Engliſh laws, ſo far as they were not altered by the ne conſti- 
tutions made by their prince with their concurrence. For the word 
conſtituimus implies a parliamentary act. 

64. De juſtitiæ publica fidejuſſoribus. 

Omnis homo qui voluerit ſe teneri pro libero, fit in plegio, ut plegius 
eum habeat ad juſtitiam ſi quid offenderit, et quiſquam evaſerit, talium 
videant plegii ut ſolvant quod calumniatum eſt, et purgent ſe, quia in 
evaſo nullam fraudem noverint. Requiratur hundredus, et comitatus 
(ſicut anteceſſores ſtatuerunt) et qui juſte venire debent et noluerint, ſum- 
moneantur ſemel, et ſi ſecundo non venerint, accipiatur unus bos; et ſi 
tertio, alius bos; et ſi quarto, reddatur de rebus hujus hominis quod 
calumniatum eſt, quod dicitur ceapgyld, et inſuper Regis forisfactura. 

65. De Servis et eorum manumiſiione. 

Et prohibemus ut nullus vendat hominem extra patriam: ſi qui vero 
velit ſervum ſuum liberum facere, tradat eum Vicecomiti per manum dex- 
tram in pleno comitatu, quietum illum clamare debet a jugo ſervitutis ſuæ 
per manumiſſionem, et oſtendat ei biberas vias, et portas, et tradat illi li- 
, bera arma, ſcilicet, lanceam, et gladium ; deinde liber homo efficitur. 

66. De Servis. 

Item, ſi Servi permanſerint fine calumnia per annum et diem in Civita- 
tibus noſtris vel in Burgis Muro vallatis vel in Caſtris noſtris a die illa 
liberi efficiuntur, et liberi a jugo ſervitutis ſuæ ſint in perpetuum. 

þ N. B. 
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N. B. See what is ſaid of theſe three laws in the latter part of the firſt 
book of the ſecond volume. 


Obit Williehni. 


Gratia Dei Rex Angliz Comitibus, Vicecomitibus, et omnibus 
Francigenis et Anglis qui in Epiſcopatu Remegii Epiſcopi ter- 
ras habent, falutem. Sciatis vos omnes et c#teri mei fideles, qui in An- 
glia manent, quod Epiſcopales Leges, quz non bene, nec ſecundum ſanc- 
torum Canonum Præcepta, uſque ad mea tempora in regno Anglorum 
fuerunt, communi concilio et conſilio Archiepiſcoporum meorum, et cæte- 
rorum Epiſcoporum et Abbatum, et omnium Principum Regni mei 
emendandas judicavi. Propterea mando et regia auctoritate precipio, ut 
nullus Epiſcopus vel Archidiaconus de Legibus Epiſcopalibus amplius in 
Hundret placita teneant, nec cauſam quæ ad regimen animarum pertinet 
ad judicium ſecularium hominum adducant. Sed quicunque ſecundum 
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Epiſcopales Leges de quacumque cauſa vel culpa interpellatus ſuerit, ad 


locum, quem ad hoc Epiſcopus elegerit vel nominaverit, veniat, ibique de 
cauſa ſua reſpondeat, et non ſecundum Hundret, ſed ſecundum Canones 
et Epiſcopales Leges, rectum Deo et Epiſcopo ſuo faciat. Si vero aliquis 
per ſuperbiam elatus ad juſtitiam Epiſcopalem venire noluerit, vocetur 
ſemel, ſecundo, et tertio; quod fi nec fic ad emendationem venerit, ex- 
communicetur, et $i opus fuerit ad hoc vindicandum Fortitudo et Juſtitia 
Reges five Vicecomitis adhibeatur. Ille autem, qui vocatus ad Juſtitiam 


Epiſcopi venire noluerit, pro unaquaque vccatione Legem Epiſcopalem 


emendabit. Hoc etiam defendo et mea auctoritate interdico, ne ullus 
Vicecomes aut Præpoſitus aut Miniſter Regis nec aliquis Laicus homo 
alium hominem fine juſtitia Epiſcopi ad judicium adducat. Judicium 
vero in nullo loco portetur, niſi in Epiſcopal ſede, aut in illo loco quem 
ad hoc Epiſcopus conſtituerit. 
N. B. See what is ſaid on this ſubject i in p. 43 and 44. of this volume, 
I will only add here, that it is unfortunate that we have not thoſe 
emendations of the epiſcopal laws in uſe among the Saxons, which 
William the Firſt here declares he had judged it proper to make 
with the advice and conſent of his parliament ; and which he ſets 
forth as the foundation of this edit, or mandate. I can hardly 
ſuppoſe that his intention of making thofe emendations was never 
accompliſhed ; it being much more probable, that we have loſt the 
ſtatute that made them, as well as many others, enacted during his * 


reign, 


N UI. 


Vid. Hiſt. 
Ingulph. Gale, 
Rer. Angl. 
1.68. tom. i. 
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Vid. Hickes 
Diſſertatio, 
P· 95+ 
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ESIDES theſe laws above recited, there are ſome of a penal 
nature, or concerning criminal matters, to which Ingulphus, ab- 


15 of Croyland, tells us, his Lord, King William the Conqueror, 


had given an authentick and perpetual ſanction in his whole realm 
of England. He delivers them to us, as that prince had enaQted 
them, in the French or Norman language; and calls them rhe laws of 
the moſt juſt King Edward: but Dr. Hickes obſerves truly, that ſome of 
them are quite new, and others altered more or leſs from the Saxon or 


Daniſh laws. I ſhall give them, with ſome other penal laws of this 


king, in the Appendix to my third volume, where I ſhall exhibit a ſhort 
view of the criminal law of England, from the earheft times to the death 


of King Henry the Second. Here I ſhall only inſert a few in that col- 


P. 220, & ſeq. 


lection, which are of a civil nature, and which I ſhall give in the Latin 
tranſlation of them publiſhed by Wilkins, without troubling my. reader 
with the obſolete French original. The Sixth of this Code of laws, 
and the firſt I ſhall give here, is concerning the Replevin of animals. 

« Is qui averium replegiaverit, aut equos, aut boves, aut vaccas, aut 


porcos, aut oves (quod Foppengen Anglice dicitur) is qui poſtulat dabit 


præpoſito, in toto, pro averio replegiato y111 denarios, nec tamen ha- 
beat plus qui centum habet pro obolo, non dabit pluſquam v111 dena- 
rios, et pro porco 1v denarios, et pro ove denarium unum, et pro alio 


unoquoque quod vivit 1v denarios, nihilominus neque habebit nec dabit 


pluſquam v111 denarios, et dabit vadios, et inveniet plegios; ſed, ſi aliquis 
venerit ad probationem intra annum et diem, ut averium kein. ad rectum 
habiturum in curil, eum [eo] de quo is averium replegiaverit.“ | 

N. B. There is great obſcurity both in the tranſlation and original text 

of this and the following law, which I am not able to clear up. 
Probably it may ariſe from the faultineſs of the copy in Ingulphus, 
though this is taken from the beſt that has been found. Mr. Tyrrel, 
in his tranſlation of it into Engliſh, has omitted the part where the 
greateſt difficulty lies. In general this law appears favourable to the 
ſubject, and calculated to prevent exactions from the people by the 
king's officers in the caſe of Replevins. 

7. © dimiliter de averio vaganti, et alia re inventa, Oſtendatur tribus 
partibus vicineti, ut teſtimonium habeat de inventione ; fi aliquis veniat 
ad probationem ad rem poſtulandam, det vadios, et inveniat plegios ſe, ſi 

alius 
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ſius quiſpiam poſtulaverit averium intra annum et diem, ad rectum ex- 
hibiturum in curii, id, quod invenerit.“ 

18. « Liber homo, qui habuerit averia campeſtria xxx denariis æſti- 
manda, dabit denarium S. Petri. Pro iv denariis, quos donaverit Do- 
minus, quieti erunt bordarii ejus, et ejus cabin, et ejus ſervientes. 
Burgenſis, qui de propriis catallis habet id quod dimidia marca æſtiman- 
dum eſt, dare debet denarium S. Petri. Qui in Danelega eſt liber homo, 
et habet averia campeſtria, quæ dimidia marca in argento æſtimantur, 
debet dare denarium S. Petri. Et per denarium, quem donaverit Do- 
minus, erunt quieti ĩi qui refident in ſuo Dominio.” 

N. B. The word ſcabini here is certainly a wrong tranſlation, for 
Spelman, in his Gloſſary, ſays it means judges or aſſeſſors in the 
rural courts, perſons too high to be ranked with bordarii and 
ſervientes. The word in the original is bovers, which I do not 
find in his Gloffary : but Mr. Tyrrel tranſlates it v//lains, and he 
ſays he was aſſiſted by Dr. Hickes, who was ſkilled in the Saxon 
terms. Probably it was ſome ſpecies of under tenants on the de- 

meſne. The law is curious, as it ſhews in what proportions and 
from whom Peter-pence was then levied. 

22. De Relevio Comitis, quod ad regem pertinet, viii equi ephip- 
piati, et frænis ornati,-1v loricæ, et 1v galez, et Iv ſcuta, et Iv haſtz, et 
Ly enſes, alii cæteri Iv veredi et palfredi, cum frænis et capeſtris.” 

N. B. This is agreeable to the laws of King Canute. 

23. De Relevio Baronis, Iv equi cum ſellis et frænis ornati, et 
loricw 11, et 11 galeæ, et ſcuta 11, et 11 haſtæ, et 11 enſes, et alii cæteri 
11 unus veredus, et unus palfredus, cum fræno et capiſtro.“ 

24. De Relevio Vavaſſoris ad legitimum ſuum Dominum. Quietus 
eſſe debet per equum patris ſui talem qualem habuerit tempore mortis 
ſuæ, et per loricam ſuam, et per galeam ſuam, et per ſcutum ſuum, et 
per haſtam ſuam, et per enſem ſuum; et ſi adeo fuerit inermis, ut nec 
equum habuerit nec arma, per centum ſolidos.“ 

N. B. All theſe reliefs in horſes and arms were afterwards ſettled to 
be paid in money, and not in the ſame proportions as they ſtand here 
between earls, barons, and tenants by knight ſervice, or vavaſſors. 

See the latter part of the firſt book of-the ſecond volume, and the 
notes thereto. | 


29. © De Relevio Villani. Melius animal quod habuerit, id (five: 
equus ſit, five bos, five vacca) donabit Domino ſuo pro relevio, et poſtea: 
ſint omnes villani in franco plegio.“ 
| 2 N. B. 
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VN. B. I put this law before ſome that are prior to it in the collection, 
and will follow here, not to ſeparate thoſe that are on the ſame ſub- 
ject. It muſt be obſerved, that the titles prefixed to all theſe laws 
in the Latin tranſlation of Wilkins are not in the original French, 
and are many of them faulty. For inſtance, the title to this is De 
Servorum Relevio. But the word villanus in the original ſignifies 
not a ſlave but a farmer, as is evident from the law itſelf, which 
makes him liable to a relief; whereas the ſlaves had no property, 
all they had being their maſters. It alſo declares, that omnes villani 
ſhall be under frank pledge, which ſhews that theſe villains were 
freemen See more on this ſubject in the latter part of the firſt book 
of the ſecond volume. 

40. ©* Eorum qui fundum ſuum tenent ad cenſum, fit rectum relevium 
tantum quantum cenſus annuus eſt.” | 

N. B. This relates to ſocage tenure, .and continued to be the rule for 
the payment of reliefs from lands ſo held, till after the times that I 
write of. See Glanville, l. ix. p. 71. c. 4. See allo the latter 
part of the firſt book of the ſecond volume. 

27. © Si quis vult diſrationare conventionem de terra ſua verſus domi- 
num ſuum, per pares ſuos eadem tenura quos vocavit in teſtimonium de- 
bet illud diſrationare. Nam per extraneos non poteſt diſrationare.” 

228. Qui placitat in curia, cujuſcunque curia fit, excepto ubi per- 
ſona Regis eſt, et quis eum ſiſtat ſuper eo quod dixerit, rem quam nolit 
confiteri, ſi non poteſt diſrationare per 11 intelligentes homines qui inter- 
fuerunt placito et videntes, quod non dixerit, recuperit juxta verbum ſuum. * 

N. B. This law is obſcure, 

33. Eos qui colunt terram non debet quis moleſtare, præterquam 
de corum debito cenſu. Nec licet Domino feudi amovere cultores de 
terra ſua, quamdiu rectum ſervitium ſuum facere poſſint. Nativi qui 
diſcedunt à terra ſua non debent cartam falſæ nativitatis quærere, ut non 
faciant ſuum rectum ſervitium quod ſpectat ad terram ſuam. Nativum, 
qui diſcedit à terra unde eſt nativus et venit ad alteram, nullus retineat, 
nec eum, nec catalla ejus; ſed redire cogatur, ut faciat ſervitium ſuum 
tale quod ad eum ſpectat: ſi Domini non faciunt Serin colonum venire 
ad terram ſuam, juſtitia id faciat.“ 

N. B. For the better underſtanding of the ſenſe of the law ſee what is 
ſaid on the ſubject of ſocmen, huſbandmen, and perſons born in 
ſervitude, in the latter part of the firſt book of the ſecond volume. 

34. Nemo Domino ſuo ſubtrahat rectum ſervitium ſuum, propter 
ullam remiſſionem quam ei antea fecerit.“ 


42. Non 
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42. Non capiat quis namium aliquod in comitatu, nec extra, . 
dum ter rectum petierit in hundredo, aut in comitatu; et ſi ad tertiam 
vicem rectum non poteſt habere, eat ad comitatum, et comitatus præ- 
figat ei diem quartum, et ſi ipſe defecerit de quibus ipſe poſtulat, tunc 
lnicentiam accipiat ut poſſit namium capere pro ſuo homine et teſti- 
monio.“ 

N. B. This is very obſcure; but Dr. Hickes tranſlates the word namium 
by dffireſs, which will a little help to gueſs at the ſenſe and pur- 
port of it. | 

43. Nemo emat quantum 1y denariis atimator, negue de re mor- 
tua, neque de viva, abſque teſtimonio 1v hominum aut de burgo aut de 
villa. Et fi quis rem vendicat, et is non habeat teſtimonium, fi nullum 
habeat warrantum, reſpondeat alteri catallum ſuum, et foris facturam ha- 
beat qui habere debet; et fi teſtimonium, habeat, ut jam diximus, advocet 

tribus vicibus, et vice quarta diſrationet, aut rem reddat.” 

N. B. This law is taken from the 22d of King Canute. The re- 
ſtraint it lays upon buying any thing, except in the preſence of 
four witneſſes, muſt have been very inconvenient, though uſeful to 

prevent theft. 

44. Nobis rationi conſonum non videtur, ut quis propriationem 
[Q._probationem, 1 in the French pruvance] faciat ſupra teſtimonium quod 
cognoverit id quod intereſt, et quod nihil quis proprium faciat ante ter- 
minum v1 menſium poſtquam averium furto fit ablatum.” 

46. Nemo alium recipiet ultra tres notes, niſi is eum illi commen- 
daverit qui ejus fuerit amicus.” 

G. Nemo hominem ſuum a ſe diſcedere patiatur antequam re- 
tatus fuerit.” 

49. Quilibet etiam Dominus habeat ſervientem ſuum aut plegium 
ſuum, quem, fi non retatus fuerit, habeat ad rectum in hundredo.” 

N. B> Concerning theſe laws of frank pledge, and reſtraint on the 

lodging of ſtrangers, ſee what is ſaid in the latter part of the firſt 
| book of the ſecond volume. 
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NNO Incarnationis Dominitee M c 1. Henricus filius Willem; 
Regis poſt obitum fratris ſui Willelmi Dei gracia Rex Anglorum, 
cut fidelibus, Salutem. Sciatis me, Dei miſericordia et communi 
confilio Baronum totius Regni Angliæ, ejuſdem Regem coronatum eſſe. 
Et quia Regnum oppreſſum erat injuſtis exactionibus, Ego, Dei reſpectu 
et amore quem erga vos habeo, ſanctam Dei Eccleſiam inprimis li- 
beram facio; ita quod nec vendam, nec ad firmam ponam, nec mortuo 
Archiepiſcopo, five Epiſcopo, five Abbate, aliquid accipiam de dominico 
Ecclefiæ, vel de hominibus ejus, doniec ſucceſſor in eam ingrediatur ; et 
omnes malas conſuetudines, quibus Regnum Angliz injuſte opprimebatur, 
inde aufero: Quas malas conſuetudines ex parte hic pono. Si quis Ba- 
ronum, Comitum meoram, five allorum qui de me tenent, mortuus 
faerit, heres ſuus non redimet terram ſuam, ſicut faciebat tempore fratris 
mei, fed juſta et legitima televatione relevabit eam. Similiter et homines 
Baronum meorum juſta et legitima relevatione relevabumt terras ſuas de 
Dominis ſuis. Et ſi quis Baronum, vel aliorum hominum meorum, 
fliam ſuam nuptum tradere voluerit, five ſororem, ſive neptim, five cog- 
natam, mecum inde loquatur: ſed neque ego aliquid de ſuo pro hac li- 
centia accipiam, neque defendam ei, quin eam det, excepto fi eam vellet 
jungere inimico meo. Et fit, mortuo Barone five alio homine meo, filia 
higres remanſerit, illam dabo confilio Baronum meorom cum terra ſua: Et 
ſi, mortuo viro, uxor ejus remanſerit, et ſine liberis fuerit, dotem ſuam et 
maritationem habebit, et eam non dabo marito, miſt ſecundum velle ſuum. 
Si vero uxor cum liberis remanſerit, dotem quidem et maritationem ha- 
bebit dum corpus ſuum legitime ſervaverit, et eam non dabo niſi ſecun- 
dum velle ſuum: et terræ et liberorum cuſtos erit, five uxor, five alius pro- 
pinquarius qui juſtius eſſe debeat. Et præcipio quod Barones mei ſimiliter 
fe contineant etga Rlios et filias vel uxores hominum ſuorum. Mone- 
tagium commune, quod capiebatur per Civitates et Comitatus, quod non 
fuit tempore Regis Edvvardi hoc ne amodo fiat omnino, defendo. Si 
quis captus fuerit, five Monetarius, five alius, cum falſa moneta, juſtitia 
recta inde fiat. Omnia placita, et omnia debita quæ fratri meo debe- 
bantur condono, exceptis rectis firmis meis, et exceptis illis quæ pacta 
erant pro aliorum hereditatibus, vel pro eis rebus, quz juſtius aliis con- 
ee Et ſi quis hæreditate ſua aliguid pepigerat, illud e 
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quis Baronum vel hominum meorum infirmabitur, ſicut ipſe dabit 1 
dare 
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dare diſponet pecuniam ſuam, ita datam eſſe concedo; quod fi ipſe præ- 
ventus armis vel infirmitate pecuniam ſuam non dederit, vel dare 
diſpoſuerit, uxor ſua, ſive liberi aut Pente et legitimi homines ejus 
eam pro ahima ejus dividant, out eis melius vidura ſuerit. Si quiz 
farisfeceriy, non dabit vadium in miſericordia pecuniæ, ſicut ſaciebat 
tempore patris mei vel fratris mei; {cd ſecundum madum forisfacti ita 
emendabit, ſicut emendaſſet retro a tempore patris mei in tempore aliorum 
Anteceſſorum meorum. Quod ſi perſidiæ vel ſceleris cohvictus fuerit, 
ſicut juſtum fuerit, ſic emendet, Murdra etiam retro ab Mo die, quo 
in Regem coronatus fui, omnia condono; et ea quæ amodo facta fuerimt, 
juſte emendentur ſecundum Lagam Regis Edyvazdi. Foreſtas omni & con- 
ſenſu Baronum meorum in manu mea retinui, ficut pater meus 
eas habuit. Militibys qui per loricas tesras ſuas defendynt terras 
dominicarum carucarum ſuarum quietas ab omnibus gildis et omni 
opere proprio dono meo concedo, ut ficut tam magno allevamine alle- 
viati ſunt, ita fe equis et armis bene inſtruant ad ſervitium meum, et ad 
defenſionem Regni mei. Pacem firmam in toto regno meo pono et 
teneri amodo præcipio. Lagam Edvvardi Regis vobis reddo, cum illis 
emendationibus quibus pater meus eam emendavit confilio Baronum 
ſuorum. Si quis aliquid de rebus meis, vel de rebus alicujus poſt ohitum 
Willelmi Regis fratris mei cepit, totum cito ſine emendatione reddatur; 
et ſi quis inde aliquid retinuerit, ille, ſuper quem inventum fuerit, mihi 
graviter emendabit. Teſtibus M. Lundonie epiſcopo, et Gundulſo epiſ- 
copo, et Willelmo electo epiſcopo, et Henrico comite, et Sim. comite, 
et Waltero Giffardo, et Roberto de Monfort, et Rogero Bigoto, et 
Henrico de Portu apud Londoniam quando fui coronatus. 

N. B. See what is ſaid of this charter in the firſt book of this volume, 
p. 99. and 100. and in the notes thereto. See alſo the latter part 
of the firſt book of the ſecond volume and notes. The copy here 

given is taken from the moſt. ancient we have, viz. the Textus 

Roffenſis, which has been publiſhed by Mr. Hearne, and pe by 

Dr. Blackſtone in his book on the Great acta. | 
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Ne V. 


Charta Regis H enrici primi, bi Contitatis teneri deber, et ubi 
placita de divifis terrarum. E codice Dom. H. Spelman. 
Regum Veterum Statutorum Regni Angliæ. 


EN RIC Us Rex Anglorum Sampſoni Epiſcopo et Urſoni de 
Abetot, et omnibus Baronibus ſuis Francis et Anglicis de Wire- 
ceſtria, Salutem. 5 
Sciatis quod concedo et przcipio, ut amodo Comitatus mei et Hun- 
dredi in illis locis et eiſdem terminis ſedeant, ficut ſederunt in tempore 
Regis Edwardi, et non aliter. Ego enim, quando voluero, faciam ea ſatis 
ſummoneri propter mea dominica neceſſaria ad voluntatem meam. Et 
fi amodo exurgat placitum de divifione terrarum, ſi eſt inter Barones 
meos dominicos, tractetur placitum in Curia mea. Et fi eſt inter Va- 
vaſſores duorum Dominorum, tractetur i in Comitatu; et hoc Duell fiat, 
niſi in eis remanſerit. | 
Et volo et præcipio, ut omnes de Comitatu eant ad Comitatus et 
Hundreda, ſicut fecerint tempore Regis Ed wardi: nec remaneant prop- 
ter aliquam cauſam pacem meam, vel quietudinem, qui non ſequuntur 
placita mea et judicia mea, ſicut tunc temporis feciſſent. Teſte R. 
Epiſcopo Londoniæ, et R. Epiſcopo, et Ranulfo Cancell. et R. Comite 
de Mell. apud Rading. 
N. B. From hence it appears, that in the reign of King Henty the 
Firſt there were in Worceſterſhire ſome Engliſh barons holding of 
the crown, as well as Norman or French: and it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that they were only confined to that county. This ſtatute 
is very important with regard to the juriſdictions of the king's 
court, and of the courts of the County and Hundreds. I ſhall ſay 
more of it in my third volume, where I ſhall treat of the inſtitution 
of regular annual circuits of itinerant juſtices by King Henry the 
Second, and there alſo I ſhall confider the method of trials by duel, 
of which mention is made in this ſtatute. There are many other 
laws aſcribed to Henry the Firſt, but, as I do not think the col- 
lection genuine, I have not inſerted them here. See what is faid on 


this ſubject in the latter part of the firſt book of the ſecond volume. 
and the notes thereto. 
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No VI. 
Charta Stephani Recis de Libertatibus. 


From an ancient manuſcript in the Cotton Library (Claudius D. ii. f. 75.) 
and Dr. Blackſtone's Book on the Great Charter. 


TEPHANUS Dei Gratia Rex Angliz Juſtic. Vicecomitibus, 
Baronibus, et omnibus miniſtris et fidelibus ſuis, F rancis et Anglicis, 
Salutem. his af 

Sciatis me conceſſiſſe et præſenti Charta confirmaſſe e Ba- 
ronibus et hominibus meis de Anglia omnes libertates et bonas leges, 
quas Henricus Rex Angliæ, avunculus meus, eis dedit et conceſſit; et 
omnes bonas leges et bonas conſuetudines eis concedo quas habuerunt 
tempore Regis Edwardi. Quare volo et firmiter præcipio, quod ha- 
beant et teneant omnes illas bonas leges et libertates de me et hæredibus 
meis, ipſi et hæredes ſui, libere, quiete, et plenarie. Et prohibeo ne quis 
eis ſuper hiis moleſtiam vel impedimentum vel diminutionem faciat, ſuper 
forisfacturam meam. Teſte Willielmo Martel apud London. 


Ne VII. | 
Carta Stephani Regis, de Libertatibus Eecleſiæ & Regnoconceſſis. 


Ex Originali, inter Archivos Dec. & Capitul. Exon. re- 
Ra 


G O Stephanus Dei gratia, aſſenſu Cleri et Populi in regem An- 
glorum electus, et a Domino Willielmo Cantuar. Archiepiſcopo 
et ſanctæ Romanæ Eccleſiæ legato conſecratus, et ab Innocentio ſanctæ 
Romanæ ſedis pontifice confirmatus, reſpectu et amore Dei ſanctam Ec- 


cleſiam liberam eſſe concedo, et debitam reverentiam illi confirmo. 


Nihil me in Eccleſia vel rebus eccleſiaſticis ſimoniace acturum vel per- 
miſſurum eſſe promitto. Eccleſiaſticarum perſonarum et omnium Cle- 
ricorum et rerum eorundem Juſtitiam et Poteſtatem, et diſtributionem 
bonorum Eccleſiaſticorum in manu Epiſcoporum eſſe perhibeo et confir- 
mo. Dignitates Eccleſiarum privilegiis earum confirmatas, et conſuetu- 
dines earum antiquo tenore habitas, inviolatè manere ſtatuo et concedo. 


Omnes Eccleſiarum poſſeſſiones et tenuras, quas die illa habuerunt qua 


W. Rex Avus meus fuit vivus et mortuus, fine omni calumpniantium 
reclamatione eis liberas et abſolutas eſſe concedo. Si quid vero de habitis 
vel poſſeſſis ante mortem ejuſdam Regis, quibus modo careat, Eccleſia de- 


inceps repetierit, 1 indulgentiæ et diſpenſationi meæ vel reſtituendum vel 
e di ſcutiendum 
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diſcutiendum reſervo. Quæcunque vero poſt mortem ipſius Regis, libera- 
litate Regum, vel largitione Principum, oblatione vel comparatione, 
vel qualibet tranſmutatione fidelium eis collata ſunt, conficmo. Pacem 
et Juſticiam me in omnibus facturum et pro poſſe meo conſervaturum eis 
promitto. Foreſtas quas W. avus meus et W. avunculus meus inſtitue- 
runt et habuerunt, mihi reſervo. Ceteras omnes, quas Rex H. ſuperad- 
didit, Fcclefiis et Regno quietas reddo et concedo. Siquis Epiſcopus 
vel Abbas vel alia Eccleſiaſtica Perfona ante mortem ſuam rationabiliter 
ſua diſtribuerit vel diſtribuenda ſtatuerit, firmum manere concedo. Si 
vero morte præoccupatus fuerit, pro falute anime ejus Eccleſiæ confilio ea- 
dam fiat diſtributio. Dum vero ſedes propriis paſtoribus vacuæ fuerint, 
ipſas et earum poſſeſſiones omnes in manu et cuftodia Clericorum vel 
proborum hominum ejuſdem Eccleſiæ committam, donee Paſtor canonice 
ſubſtituatur. Omnes exactiones et injuſticias et meſcheningas, ſive per 
vicecomites vel per alios quoſlibet male inductas, funditus extirpo. Bo- 
nas Leges et antiquas, et juſtas confuetudines in murdris, et placitis, et 
aliis cauſis obſervabo, et obſervari præcipio et conſtituo. Hæc omnia 
concedo et confirmo, ſalva regia et juſta dignitate mea. Teſtibus W. 
Cantuar. Archiepiſcopo, et Hug. Rothom. Archiepiſcopo, et Henrico 
Winton Epiſcopo, et Rogero Sarum Epiſcopo, et A. Linc. Epiſcopo, et 
Nigell. Elienſ. Epiſcopo, et Eurardo Norvic. Epiſcopo, et Simone Wi- 
gorn. Epiſcopo, et Bernar. Epiſcopo de St. David, et Audoen. Ebroic. 
Epiſcopo, et Ricar. Abrinc. Epiſcopo, et Rob. Heref. Epiſcopo, et Johan 
Rovec. Epiſcopo, et Athelulto Carlol. Epiſcopo, et Rogers Cancellario, et 
Henrico nepote Regis, et Rob. de fiſe. et R. Comite Gloec. et Will. Comite 
de Warrena, et Rad: Comite Ceſtriæ, et Rob. Comite de Warewic, et 
Rob. de Ver. et Milone de Gloec. et Brient fil. Comitis, et Rob. de 
Oilli Coneſtabulariis, Will. Martel. et Hugone Bigot, et Humfred. de 
Bohun, et Tim. de Bellocamp dapiferis,' et Will. de Albin. et Eudone 
Mattel. Pincerna, et Rob. de Ferrariis, et Will. Peuerel de Notinghams 
et Sim. de San?/iz. et Will. de Alban, et Pagano fil. Johan. et Hamone 
de Sto Claro, et Glberto de Laceio. Apud Oxenford anno ab incar- 
natione Domini M. c. xxx vl. ſed Regni mei primo. 

N. B. See what is ſaid of theſe two charters, p. 169. and 170. of 
this volume. Dr. Blackſtone has given a copy of the latter from 
Mr. Hearne (Not. ad Gul. Neubrigenſ. 711.) who ſays he took 
it from an original which had been in his hands. I have compared 

them, and find ſome variations, but none that are material with re- 
gard to the ſenſe, except that the laſt words of Hearne's end with 


the words—in communi concilio, inſtead of—ſed regni mei primo. 
4 | Ne VIII. 
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No VIII. 


Pope Innocent's bull for the confirming of Stephen's echo to 


the kingdom of England, From Rich. HH, en. inter 
Decem Scriptories, p. 313, 314. 


] NNOCENTIUS Epiſcopus, ſervus ſervorum Dei, cariflimo in 
. Chriſto filio Stephano illuſtri Anglorum Regi, Salutem et Apoſtolicam 
benedictionem. Rex regnum et Dominus dominantium, in cujus manu 
ſunt omnium poteſtates et omnia jura regnorum, ex incomprehenſibili 
ſupernæ providentiæ diſpenſatione, quando vult, mutat tempora et tranſ- 
fert regna. Sicut enim atteſtatur propheta, Dominatur excelſus in regno 
hominum, et cui voluerit dat illud. Quot commoditates, quanta jocun- 
ditatis tranquillitas, quantaque juſtitiæ cenſura in regno Angliæ et ducatu 
Normanniæ, regnante filio noſtro glorioſæ memoriæ Henrico rege, vi- 
guerunt, eo humanis rebus exempto oculata fide perclaruit. Cum enim 
idem eſſet religioſorum virorum amator, pacis et juſtitiæ cultor, viduarum 
et orphanorum propitius conſolator, et eorum qui impotentia defendere ſe 
non poterant pius defenfor ; ipſo ſublato de medio, prout accepimus, tur- 
bata eſt religio in regno Angle, et nullum mandatum pacis ſeu juſtitiæ 
in adjutorio regali vigebat, atque atrocitatem tantorum ſcelerum comita- 
batur impunitas. Ne autem diutius graſſando in populum Dei de- 
bacchari poſſet dira feralitas, inclinata eſt ad preces religioſorum virorum 
divine miſeratio pietatis, et tantis flagitiis potentur occurrens, (quemad- 
modum venerabilium fratrum noſtrorum, Archiepiſcoporum, Epiſcopo- 
rum earundem regionum, et amatorum ſanctæ Romanæ eccleſiæ, glorioſi 
Francorum regis, et illuſtris viri Comitis Theodbaldi ſcripta teſtantur, et 
illuſtrium virorum nobis indicavit aſſertio) communi voto et unanimi 
aſſenſu tam procerum quam etiam populi, te in regem eligere et a præ- 
ſulibus regni confecrari providit. Nos cognoſcentes vota tantorum viro- 
rum in perſonam tuam, præeunte divina gratia, conveniſſe, pro ſpe etiam 
certa te beato Petto in ipſa conſecrationis tuæ die obedientiam et reveren- 
tiam promiſiſſe, et quia de præfati regis proſapia prope poſito gradu ori- 
ginem traxiſſe dinoſceris, quod de te factum eſt gratum habentes, te in 
ſpecialem beati Petri et ſanctæ Romane eccleſiæ filium affectione paterna 
recipimus, et in eadem honoris et familiaritatis prærogativa qua præde- 
ceſſor tuus, egregiæ recordationis Henricus a nobis coronabatur, te pro- 

penſius volumus retinere. 
N. B. See what is ſaid of this bull p. 171. to 174. of this volume- 
I will add here, that it does not appear to me from the beſt ac- 
counts 
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counts of thoſe times, that the diſorders which broke out in the 
kingdom of England on the death of Henry the Firſt were of fuch 
a nature, that they could not have been eaſily reſtrained by the 
grand juſticiary, if he had done his duty as regent and guardian of 
the kingdom in the abſence of Matilda. Yet the firſt zeaſon given 
by Innocent in this bull to juſtify Stephen's election, is the neceſſity 
of oppoſing and ſtopping thoſe diſorders. But the real motives, 
which inclined his Holineſs to approve and confirm that election, 
were thoſe afterwards mentioned, viz. the recommendations of the 
Engliſh prelates, of the king of France, of the earl of Blois, and the 
promiſes made by Stephen of obedience and reverence to St. Peter. 


5 


Extract. e Literis G. Abb. Gloc. ad ' fil. Brierley. Cave Manuſcr. | 
Epiſt. Gilb. Fol. epiſc. London. in Bibliotheca Bodleiana. 


ON diu eſt quod audiſti Dominum Papam Innocentem convo- 
N caſſe Eccleſiam et Rome conventum celebrem habuiſſe. Magno 
illi Conventui cum Domino et Patre noſtro Domino Albate Cluniacenſi 
interfui et ego Cluniacenſium minimus. Ibi cauſa hæc in medium de- 
ducta eſt, et aliquandiu ventilata: ſtabatque ab Imperatrice Dominus An- 
degavenſis Epiſcopus, qui cum cauſam ejus diligenti percurriſſet oratione, 
contra ipſum, quaſi cum voce præconia, in communi audientia declama- 
tum eſt. Et quia Dominus Andegavenſis duo inducebat præcipue, Jus 
ſcil. hereditarium et factum Imperatrici juramentum; contra hæc duo 
in hæc verba reſponſum eſt. Oportet in cauſis omnibus, quæ multi- 
plici jure nituntur, hoc conſiderare præcipuè, quid fit jus principale in 
cauſa, quo cauſa ipſa principaliter innititur ; quod vero ſecundarium fit, 
et ab ipſo principali dependens. Sublato enim jure principali, neceſſario 
tollitur et ſecundarium. In hac igitur cauſa principale eſt, quod Do- 
minus Andegavenſis de hereditate inducit ; et ab hoc totum illud depen- 
det, quod de juramento ſubjungitur : Imperatrici namque, ſicut heredi, 
juramentum factum fuiſſe pronunciat. Totum igitur quod de jura- 
mento induciter exinaniri neceſſe eſt, fi de ipſo hereditario jure non 
conſtiterit. Ipſum vero fic infringitur : Imperatricem, de qua loqui- 
tur, non de legitimo matrimonio ortam denunciamus. Deviavit a legi- 
timo tramite Henricus Rex, et quam non licebat ſibi junxit matrimonio, 


und iſtius ſunt Natalitia propagata; quare illam Patri in heredem non 
c debere 
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debere ſuccedere et Sacra denunciant. Hoc in communi audientia mul- 
torum vooiforationa declamatum eſt, et nihil omnino ab altera parte re- 
ſpo aſum. 


. B. This is printed without the abbrevations in the original, and 
ſome ſtops are added, to make it clearer, See what is ſaid of it 
from p. 171. to 174. of this volume. 


No X. 


Charta Conventionum inter Regem Stephanum, et Henricum 


filinm Matildæ Imperaticis, de ſucceſſi one Regni An gliæ. 


TEPHANUS Rex Angliz Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, 
Comitibus, Jufticiariis, Vicecomitibus, Baronibus, et omnibus Fideli- 
— ſuis Angliæ, Salutem. 

Sciatis quod ego Rex Stephanus Henricum Des Normanniz poſt 
me ſucceſſorem regni Angliz et hæredem meum jure hæreditario con- 
ſtitui, et fic ei et hæredibus ſuis regnum Angliz donavi et confirmavi. 

Dux vero, propter hunc honorem, et donationem, et confirmationem 
fibi a me factam, homagium mihi et ſacramento ſecuritatem fecit; ſci- 
licet quod fidelis mihi erit, et vitam et honorem meum pro ſuo poſſe cu- 
ſtodiet per conventiones inter nos ptælocutas, quæ in hac Carta continentur. 
Ego etiam ſecuritatem ſacramento Duci feci, quod vitam et honorem ei 
pro poſſe meo cuſtodiam, et ſicut filium et hæredem meum in omnibus, 
in quibus potero, eum manutenebo, et cuſtodiam contra omnes quos 
potero. Willielmus autem filius meus homagium et ſecuritatem Duci 
Normanniæ fecit, et Dux ei conceſſit ad tenendum de ſe omnes terras, 
quas ego tenui antequam regnum Angliz adeptus eſſem, five in Anglia, 
five in Normannia, five in aliis locis; et quicquid cum filia Warrenniæ 
Comitis accepit, five in Anglia, five in Normannia, et quicquid ad honores 
illos pertinet; et de omnibus terris, villis, et burgis, et redditibus, quos 
Dux in dominio ſuo inde nunc habet, et nominatim de illis quæ pertinent 
ad honorem Comitis Warrenniæ, Willielmum filium meum et homines 


illius, qui de honore illo ſunt, plenarie ſayſiet, et nominatim de Caſtello de 


Belencumbre, et caſtro Mortui-maris; ita ſcilicet, quod Reginaldus de 
Warrennia, caſtrum de Belencumbre, et caſtrum Mortui-maris cuſtodiet, 
ſi voluerit, et dabit inde Duci obſides: ſi vero noluerit, alii de ligeis ho- 


minibus Comitis Warrenniz, quos Dux voluerit, fimiliter per ſalvos ob- 


ſides et ſalvam cuſtodian eadem caſtra cultodient.. | 7 
Vor. I. 4 A Alia 


Rymeri Fœ- 
dera, tom. i. 
p. 13. & 

J. Brompton 
inter Dece m 
Scriptores, 
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540 APPENDTX TO THE FIRST BOOK 
Alia vero Caſtta, quæ pertinent ad Comitem Moretoniæ, Dux ei red - 
det ad voluntatem meam, cum poterit, per ſalvam cuſtodiam et per ſalvos 
obſides: Ita quod omnes obſides reddantur a meo ge quando Dux 
Regnum Angliæ habebit. 
Incrementum etiam quod ego Wilielmo flio meo dedi, 170 Dux ei 
conceſſit, caſtra ſcilicet et villas de Norwico cum ſeptingentis libratis 
terre, ita quod redditus de Nor wico infra illas ſeptingentas libratas com- 
putetur; et totum Comitatum de Northfolk, præter illa quæ pertinent 
ad Eccleſias et Prælatos, et Abbates, et Comites, et nominatim præter 
tertium denarium, unde Hugo Bigotus eſt Comes, n et reſervata i in 
omnibus regali juſtitia.) | | 
Item, ad roborandum gratiam meam et dilectionem, gedit el Dux.” « ct 
conceſſit omnia quæ Richerus de Aquila habebat de honore Peveneſſeli. 
Et præter bæc caſtra et villas Peveneſſeli et ſervitium Faramuſi, præter 
caſtra et villas de Dovre, et quod ad honorem de Dovre pertinet, Ecclefiam 
de Faureſham cum pertinentiis ſuis Dux confirmavit, et alia aliis Eccleſiis 
a me data vel reddita conſilio ſanctæ Eccleſiæ et meo confirmabit. 
Comites et Barones Ducis, qui homines mei nunquam fuerunt, pro 
henore, quem Domino ſuo feci, homagium et ſacramentum mihi fe- 
cerunt, ſalvis conventionibus inter me et Ducem factis; cæteri vero qui 
antea homagium mihi fecerant, fidelitatem mihi fecerunt, ſicut Domino. 
Et fi Dux a præmiſſis recederit, omnino a ſervitio ejus ipſi ceſſarent 
quouſque errata corrigeret; filius meus etiam, ſecundum conſilium ſanctæ 
Eccleſiæ, ſe inde contineret, ſi Dux a prædictis recederet. 

Comites etiam et Barones mei ligium homagium Duci fecerunt, ſalva 
mea fidelitate quamdiu vixero et regnum tenuero, ſimili lege, quod ſi ego 
a prædictis recederem, omnino a ſervitio meo ceſſarent quouſque errata 

Do corrigerem. 

Cives etiam civitatum, et homines caſtrorum, que i in Aan meo ha- 
beo, ex præcepto meo homagium et ſecuritatem Duci fecerunt, ſalva 
fidelitate mea quamdiu vixero et regnum tenuero; illi autem, qui caſtrum 
Walingford cuſtodiunt, homagium mihi fecerunt, et dederunt mihi ob- 
ſides de fidelitate mihi ſervanda. | 

Ego vero de caſtris et murationibus meis ſecuritatem talem Duci, con- 

filio ſanctæ Eccleſiæ, feci, ne Dux, me decedente, per hoc damnum aut 
impedimentum regni incurrat. 

Etiam turris Londonienſis Richardo de Luceio, et mota Windeſores 
confilio ſanctæ Eccleſiæ ad cuſtodiendum traditæ ſunt : Richardus autem 

de Luceio juravit in manu Archiepiſcopi, et in cuſtodia filium ſuum ob- 
idem dedit, quod poſt meum diſceſſum caſtra prædicta Duci redderet. 
Similiter 


£}> as, 
Abb 
>. 
hit 


*.* 


- - bimiliter, conſilio ſanctæ Eccleſiæ, Rogerus de Luceio motam de 
-Qxoneford, et Jordanus de Buſelo firmitatem Lincolniæ cuſtodiunt, et 
digi homines Ducis ſunt, et juraverunt, et obſides inde. dederunt in 
manu Archiepiſcopi, quod, fi ego decederem, Duci munitiones ſine 


1 redderent. 


Epiſeopus Wintonienſis, in manu Atckiepiſeopi ne iat co- 
ram Epiſcopis affidavit, quod, ſi ego decederem, caſtrum Wintoniæ et 
munitionem Hamptoniæ Duci redderet. 


Quod ſi aliquis eorum, quibus munitionum ciifiedia, oveninide 


fuerat, moreretur, aut a cuſtodia fibi deputata recederet, conſilio 


ſanctæ Eccleſiæ alius cuſtos ibi ſtatueretur, priuſquam ille recederet. - 
Si vero aliquis de hiis, qui meas: munitiones cuſtodiunt, contumax 


vel rebellis extiterit, de caſtris ſcilicet, quæ ad coronam pertinent, 
communi conſilio ego et Dux nos inde continebimus, y_ ad 


voluntatem utriuſque noſtrum cogatur ſatisfacere. 


Archiepiſcopi, Epiſcopi, atque Abbates de regno Angliæ, ex præ- 


cepto meo, fidelitatem ſacramento Duci fecerunt. 

Illi quoque, qui in regno Angliz Epiſcopi deinceps fient, vel Ab- 
bates, idem facient. 

Archiepiſcopi vero et Epiſcopi, ab utraque parte, in manu ceperunt, 


quod, ſi quis noſtrum a prædictis conventionibus recederet, tamdiu 
eum cum eccleſiaſtica juſtitia coercebunt, quouſque errata corrigat, et 
ad prædictam pactionem obſervandam redeat. 
Pater etiam Ducis, et ejus uxor, et fratres ipſius Ducis, et omnes 
ſui, quos ad hoc applicare poterit, hæc aſſecurabunt. 


In negotiis autem regni ego conſilio Ducis operabor. 


Ego vero in toto regno Angliæ, tam in parte Ducis quam in parte 


mea, juſticiam exercebo regalem. 
Teſtibns hiis omnibus: 


Theobaldo Archiepiſcopo. copo. 
Henrico Wintonienſi Epiſcopo. Johanne Wygornenſi Epiſcopo. 
Roberto Exonienſi Epiſcopo. Waltero Ceſtrenſi Epiſcopo. 
Roberto Bathonienſi Epiſcopo. Waltero Roffenſi Epiſcopo. 


Golecino Saleſburienfi Epiſcopo. Galfrydo de S. Aſaph Epiſcopo. 


Roberto Lincolnienſi Epiſcopo. Roberto Priore Bermundſey. 


Hilario Ciceſtrenſi Epiſcopo. Otun Milite Templi. 
Willielmo Norwicenſi Epiſcopo. Willielmo Comite Ciceſtrenſi. 
Richardo London Epiſcopo. Roberto Comite Leyceſtrenſi. 


Nigello Elyenſi Epiſcopo. WillielmoComiteGlouceſtcenfs, 


Vor. 1. .. 4A 2 | | Raynoldo 


Gyleberto Hardefordenſi Epif 
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Raynoldo Comite Cornvalliæ. Willielmo Martel. | 
 Baldewyno de Donyngton.  Richardo de Hume. , 
 Ragero Harfordiz. Reginaldo de Warrennia. 
Hugone Bygoto. Manaſe Biſet. | 
Patricio Salyſberienſi. Johanne de Port. 
Willielmo de Alba Marla, Richardo de Camavilla. 
Alberico Comite. Henrico de Eſſexe. 
Richardo de Luceio. Apud Weſtmonaſterium, 
| 
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A. 
0 DELAIS, daughter of 
Godfrey, duke of Louvain, 
' ſecond wife of Henry I. 
Page 140. 
Albemarle, Stephen earl of, ſet up a- 


gainſt William Rufus, 63. falls in- 
| Baliol, Bernard de, one of the northern 


to his hands, but is ſet at liberty, 
ibid. William earl of, gains a vic- 
tory over the Scotch, 191. his 
behaviour at the battle of Lincoln, 
2385. | 
Angevin family, or the earls of An- 
jou, hiſtorical account of them, 113 
—136. Henry I. ſecures their 
friendſhip, 148. further account 
of them, 283. 
Anſelm, archbiſhop 
his conteſt with William Rufus in 
favour of the papal authority, 70, 
Sc. leaves England, and appeals 
to the pope, 82. an honeſt and 
tous, but narrow-minded man, 83. 
is recalled by Henry I. and faith- 
ful to him, 100, &c. yet {till ob- 
ſtinate, 104. 
Appeal to Rome, in Stephen's reign, 
352. | 
Aquitaine, what numbers William VIII. 


duke thereof, was able to bring out 


of that dutchy to the holy war, 
297. his character, 298. Henry II. 
gets a right to this dutchy by his 
marriage with Eleanor, 380. 
Arundel, caſtle, queen Matilda lands 
there, 222. William de Albiney 
earl of, adviſes ceſſation of arms 
between Stephen and Henry Plan- 
tagenet, 399. 404. 
vranches, Hugh de, earl of Cheſter, 


57» 
Vor. I. 


of Canterbury, 


B. 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 135. 
Baldwin, king of Jeruſalem, offers 
the ſucceſſion there to the earl of 
Anjou, 148. the advantage to Ste- 
* by marrying his daughter, 
169, 


barons, who defended their coun- 
try againſt the Galwegians, 190. 


Battle of . Haſtings, that memorable 


one, between William the Conque- 
_ ror and Harold, 20. 447. of Tinch- 
braye, between Henry I. and his 
brother Robert, 495. of Cuton- 
moor, between the Engliſh Barons 
and the Scotch, 191. of Lincoln, 
between Stephen and the earl of 
Gloceſter, 232. 

Bedford, taken by Stephen, 3 1. 

Beleſme, Robert de, earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, expelled by Henry I. 112. 
130. an inſtance of his cruelty, ibid. 

Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, exhorts 
to the cruſade, 305. his great in- 
fluence, 353. | 

Bertrade, wife to Fulk IV. earl of 
Anjou, her intrigues, 121, Ce. 

Bigot, Hugh, earl of Norfolk, 335. 

Biſhops, their lands declared, inſtead 
of frankalmoigne, to be baronies, 
43. 457. their dioceſan rights in- 
fringed by the fee of Rome, 107. 
239. . 

Biſhopricks, nomination to them by the 
king, 356. ſee allo 285. 

Blois, the earl of, aſſiſts Henry I. in 
Normandy, and gains a victory 
over the French king, 129. is 


wounded, ibid. ſtands by the French 
king as his ſovereign in diſtreſs, 
4 B 


144. 


544 


N 
* 


Euſtace's pretenſions to Normandy, 
384. 
Boterel, Geoffry, 251. his valour, 254. 
Boulogne, account of the princes of 
that houſe, 168, 169. | 
Beetagne, Conan and Hoel dukes of, 


12. Bretagne held as a fief of 


Normandy under Henry I. 131. 

Breteuil, William de, refuſes the re- 
galia to Henry I. 131. 

Briſtol, poſſeſſed by Matilda's adhe- 
rents, 206. 222. 224. Prince Henry 
Plantagenet educated there, 281. 

Bruce, Robert de, 192. ſent to treat 
with David king of Scots before 
joining battle, 195. 


| C. 

Cambridge, beſieged by the earl of 

Eſſex, 438. 654 

Canon law, taught by Vacarius, and 
exalted aboye the law of the land, 
390. 519. | 

Canute, king, 1. | 

Canute IV. king of Denmark, attempts 

to recover the kingdom of England, 

33. is killed at home, 38. 

Cary caſtle, taken by Stephen, 189. 

Cavalry, the Engliſh deficient therein 
at the battle of Haſtings, 21. 

Celibacy, firſt impoſed on the clergy 
here by Henry I. but contrary to 
ſound policy, 106. 491. 

Charters, of William I. 42. 524.. of 
Henry I. 98. 484. 489. of Stephen, 
169. | * 

Chatre, Pierre de la, conteſt about his 
becoming archbiſhop of Bourges, 
285—2309. | 


Cheſter, Ranulph earl of, nephew to 


Edwin earl of Mercia, 230. pro- 
voked by Stephen's ſeizing the caſ- 
tle of Lincoln from his brother 
William de Raumara, 231. joins 
the earl of Gloceſter in ſupporting 
Matilda, 232. his part in the enſu- 
ing action, 23. reconciled to Ste- 
Pphen, 341. again uſed unkindly by 
him, and arreſted, 346 - 348. upon 
his releaſe, he attacks that king, 
349 treats wich Henry II. 409. 
dies, ibid. 


K b * 
144. The young earl aſſiſts prince 


Church of England, by its original 
\ conſtitution, independent of any 
foreign juriſdiftion, 459, Sc. ; 
Civil war, reflections on it, 410. 

Coin ancient, in England, how much 
ſilver contained in each ſort, 468. 
the proportion between the value 
- Ker then and now, 470, 

"24 | 


Confiſcation, 29. 

Conqueſt, a right from it diſclaimed 
by William, 28, 29, 30. ſenſe of 
the word in that age, 451. 

Conrade III. Emperor T Germany, 
-embarks in the cruſade, 307. is 

unſucceſsful, 310. comforted by 
Louis le Jeune, 314. 

Conſtitution, the Anglo-Norman, both 
its advantages and defects pointed 
out, 158. the latter redreſſed in 
our later times, 160. the great out- 
lines of that and the Saxon, till 
ſubliſting to this day, ibid. 

Coronation-oath, William the Conque- 
ror, in his, made the ſame compact 
with his ſubjects as the Saxon kings 
had done, 29. Contents of it, 450. 
ſee allo 98. | 

Councils or ſynods in England, that of 
Hatfield under the Heptarchy, 459. 
one in Henry I's time, 107. in Ste- 
phen's, 214. 5 

Courtenay, Joſcelin de, earl of Edeſſa, 
294. beſieged by the Turks, 295. 

Coxo, an Engliſhman, murdered for his 
fidelity to William I. 34. 

Criſpin, William, his encounter with 
Henry I. 137. 

Cruſade, ſee Holy war. | 

Cumberland, ancient ſtate of that 
county, 506. 

Curfew, reaſon, and mitigation of that 
injunction, 490. 


Cuſtoms Norman, ſee Feudal law. 


. 
— 


D. 
Danes, their government in England, 
1. 433. | F 
David I. See Scotland. 

Divorce, upon very remote pretexts, 
377- | 
Dofrines popiſh, ſubſervient to the 
intereſts of the clergy, 479. 
| Donald- 


V 


4 


Eleanor, 


IN D E X. 


Donald. bane, defeated by Edgar Athe- 


ling, 69. 


Dover, importance of that place to 


William the Conqueror, 27. 35. the 
caſtle beſieged by Stephen's queen, 
201. | | 


Dreux, Robert earl of, 313. attempts 


to depoſe Louis le Jeune, 365. is 
reconciled to him, 372. joins in the 
confederaccy againſt Henry Planta- 
genet, 383. 


E 


Edgar Atheling, orandſon of Edmond 


Ironſide, 2. ſet aſide from the ſuc- 


ceſſion, 7. 28. 434. 436. flies to 


Scotland, 31. returns thither again 


from Apulia and Normandy, 65. 


truſted by William Rufus with the 
command of 2n expedition there, 
69. goes to the holy war, 109. his 
death and character, 110. 
Edmond Ironſide, valiantly reſiſts the 
Danes, 1. is forced to divide the 
kingdom with Canute, ibid. 
Edward the Confeflor, his character 
and reign, 1. 10. his death, 2. his 


Eſpec, Walter, his ſpeech before the 
battle of Cuton-moor, 19, 


 Euſtace, earl of Boulogne, aſſiſts Duke 


William in his defign upon England, 
12. 24. quarrels with him, but is 
reconciled, 35. | 

Euſtace, eldeſt fon of king Stephen, 
married to Conſtantia ſiſter of Louis 
le Jeune, and inveſted with the 
dutchy of Normandy, 273. knighted 


- by his father, and his firſt military 


atchievements, 364. deprived again 
of Normandy, and trifled with, by 
Louis, 367—369. 373. 384. re- 
turns to England, 386. Emulation 
between him and Henry Plantage- 
net, 397, 398. oppoſes the agree- 
ment between his father and Henry, 
404, 405. is ſeized with a fever 
and frenzy, of which he dies. His 
character, 407, 408. 


F. 
Famine, a terrible one in Stephen's 
time, 334. . 
Fealty, oath of, to the King, 45. 104. 
fee Homage. 


teſtament, 9. had no iſſue, 433. of Ferrers, Robert de, 197. 


his leaving the crown to William 
duke of Normandy, 435. His laws 
99. 169. 244. See Saxon laws. 

Edwin, earl of Mercia, and Morcar 
his brother, repel Toſti, x6. dreaded 
by William the Conqueror, 29. 
voluntarily capitulate, ibid. yet diſ- 
truſted by him, and obliged to fly, 
31, Edwin's death, and amiable cha- 

racter, ibid. Morcar, though inno- 
cent, impriſoned, ibid. 

daughter to. William IX. 
duke of Aquitaine, married to 
Louis le Jeune, 270. he becomes 
jealous of her, 325. ſhe is divorced, 
and marries Henry Plantagenet, 377 
— 380. 

F mother to Edward the Con- 
feſſor, 1. 9. 

Engliſh, ancient proofs of their valour 
and fidelity, 10. 24. 58. 476. 102. 
133. whether properly ſlaves un- 


der the Norman reigns, 477, 478. 


See Saxon. 


Feudal law, and fiefs, more complete- 
ly introduced here by William the 
onqueror, 42. 458. which changed, 

in many reſpects, both power and 
property, 42. rendered the conſti- 
tution more ariſtocratical, and more 


oppreſſive to the inferior orders of 


freemen, ibid. 62. The tenure of 
byhops lands made feudal and mi- 
litary, 43. 458. 82. Aids levied by 
William II. on the feudal footing, 
61. Feudal rights, both thoſe 
claimed by the King over his te- 
nants, and by them over theirs, 
conſiderably mitigated by Henry J. 
. Inconveniencies of the feudal 
ſyſtem, 226. See Meſne lords. 
Fitz-comte, Brian, lord of Wallingford 
and Abergavenny, in favour with 
Matilda, 251. ſends a meſſage to 
Henry Plantagenet, 392. 
Fitz-oſborn, earl of Hereford, juſtiti- 
ary of England under William I. 


534 : 


545 
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Htz- walter, Milo, earl of Hereford, 
hereditary conſtable of England, 
his territories and perſonal talents, 


225. Joins Matilda, ibid. ſhe con- 


ſults him on the ſtate of affairs, 

247. He and Brian Fitz-comte at- 

tend her with their forces, 251. his 

death, 333. 

Flambard, Ralph, a miniſter of Wil- 
liam Rufus, 61. puniſhed by Henry I. 
100. 

Flanders, Robert le Friſon, earl-of, 
36. Theodoric earl of, 322. aſſiſts 
abbot Suger to maintain the crown 
to Louis le Jeune, 366. ha 


Fleet, William the Conqueror's, 449. 


23. Harold's, 2 
N. laws of William the Conqueror, 
mpolitic as well as oppreſſiye, 39. 
New Foreſt which he made in 
Hampſhire, ibid. 455. Foreſts, 
GO. 

Frankalmoigne, 4 3. 

Fulk V. earl of Anjou, 113. favours 
William Clito, ibid. marries the 
daughter of Baldwin, and becomes 

| kia of Jeruſalem, 148. his cha- 
racter and death, 291. 


G. 

Galwegians, 
and their ravages, 182. 

Geoffry, ſon of Fulk IV. of Anjou, 
his laudable adminiſtration, 126. 
death, 127. 

Geoffry Plantagenet, ſee Pla nagenet. 

Giſors, a frontier town of Normandy, 
diſpute about it, 129. 369. 

Gloceſter, Robert earl of, natural ſon 
to Henry I. 146. ſupports Matilda, 
18g. 222. 
236. afterwards becomes priſoner 
himſelf, while he prevents Matilda's 

being ſo, 255. his ſteady behaviour 
on that occaſion, ibid. 258. brings 
over the young Prince Henry II. 
and takes care of his education, 
281. his death, and character, 343. 
ſee Matilda, Stepben. 

Godfrey of Boulogne, his expreſſion 
at refuſing to be crowned in Jeru- 
ſalem, 168. 


Godwin, ear of Weſſex, Ia, 3, 6, 7. 


2 deſcription of them 


takes Stephen priſoner, 


Grandcour, William de, goes into ex- 
ile with his priſoner, 142. 


Gregory VII. pope, his extravagghat 


pretenſions, 45. 
Guader, Radulph de, earl of Norfolk 


and Suffolk, his conſpiracy. againſt 
William I. 33. 41. 453. 

 Gurth, brother to Harold, his offer to 
bim, 20. he and his brother Leo- 
 frine fall in the _ * 


H. 

Hardicanute, king, 6. 

Harold, king, (ſon of earl Godwin) 
his conduct and character, 3. 4. 
intruſted with the affairs of the 
kingdom under Edward the Con- 
feſſar, 3. his election to the throne, 
4. 7. 440. beloved by the nobles 
and people, 8. had, in diſtreſs, been 
compelled by duke William to 
ſwear to aid his pretenſions of ſuc- 
ceeding to Edward the Confeſſor, 
ibid. ſubdues the Welſh, 11. makes 
preparations to reſiſt William's in- 
vaſion, 14. but is obliged firſt to 
give battle to the king of Norway, 
and his own brother, who had in- 
vaded the northern parts of Eng- 
land, whom he defeats, 16. he 
haſtily encounters William and his 
army, 18, Deſcription of, and re- 
marks upon, the battle of Haſtings, . 
19, Sc. 447. Harold is ſlain, 24. 
The Saxon government ends with 
him, after having laſted 617 years, 
28. 

Helie de la Fleſche, buys the earldom 
of Maine, 119. what paſſed at 
his being taken priſoner by William 
Rufus, 120. 

Helie de St. Saen, educates William 
Clito, 112. 128. 

Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc, third 
ſon of the Conqueror, his endow- 
ments natural and acquired, 93. 
ill uſed by his brothers, and exer- 
ciſed with troubles in the former 
part of his life, ibid. lays claim to 
the crown, and ſeizes the regalia, 
96. Reaſons why the nation ſo 
readily choſe him, particularly his 
talents for government, and pro- 

mile 
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miſe of eſtabliſhing good laws, 97. 
which, after his coronation, he ful- 
filled, to the joint benefit of his 
ſubjects, Normans and Engliſh, 99. 
_ juſt and popular acts of his, 100. 
he 1s in danger from his brother 
Robert, now returned from the 
eaſt, - but is ſupported by his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects, 101. eſpecially becauſe 
married to a princeſs of their nati- 
on, the niece of Edgar Atheling, 
102. ſuppreſſes vice, 104. his con- 


duct in church-matters, ibid. defeats 7 9 


and impriſons Robert, and aſſumes 


and Maine, are bequeathed to him 
. for. the preſent, 375. he marries 
Eleanor, the divorced queen of 
Louis of France, and with her ob- 
tains the dutchy of Aquitaine, 380. 
is detained in Normandy by a power- 


ful attack made by the French king 


and others. on his dominions, bur 
Which he fwon quells, 383. reſolves 
to leave tm at great hazard, and 


go over t England to ſuccour Wal- 
AHingford-caſtle, 393. lands with on- 


* 


Y 3000 foot and 140 knights, 395. 
his friends diſcouraged at the tew- 


the government of Normandy, 108. neſs, ibid. he takes Malmſbury, re- 


taxes his Engliſh ſubjects, but 
maintains order and juſtice, 111. 
War again in Normandy, 129. he 
is encompaſſed with treaſon from 
the Normans, and brings over an 
army of Engliſh, 133. does an act 
of juſtice unnaturally rigid, 134. is 
near loſing his life in. an engage- 
ment with the French king, yet 
gains the victory and makes peace, 
137. loſes the prince, his ſon, and 
the flower of the Engliſh nobility, 
by a ſhipwreck, 139. marries again, 
but has no ſecond iſſue, 140. hav- 
ing ſuppreſſed other competitors, 
and appointed his daughter Matil- 
da to e him, he ſpends the 
reſt of his days in peace, 142, Sc. 
His death, and the ſuppoſed cauſe 
thereof, 137. his character in brief, 
158, In his reiga the Anglo-Nor- 
man conſtitution was firſt regularly 

_ ſettled, ibid. 

Henry II. or Plantagenet, deſcended 
both from the Saxon and Norman 
kings of England, 155. yet had not 

the firſt lineal right from the Saxon 
family, ibid. comes over to England, 
and 1s there educated, 281. returns 
to Normandy, 345. Diſpoſition in 
England in his favour, 359. David 
king of .Scots invites him hither, 
but his expectations not being an- 
ſwered, he goes back- again, 360, 
is inveſted with the government of 
Normandy in his father's life-time, 
370. at his death, Anjou, Touraine 


.. Thieves Wallingford, and offers bat- 
. tle to Stephen, 396. by means of 
the earl of Arundel, a ſuſpenſion 
of arms is agreed to, 404. at the, 
expiration of which, ſome of Ste- 
phen's troops having made an in- 


road into his part of the country, 


he defeats them, but reſtores the 
plunder to the perſons from wijonr 
it was taken, 406. Earl of Arundel's 
lan of accommodation reſumed by 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, 411. 
522, Henry at laſt conſents to it, 
413. Particulars of that ſettlement; 


ibid. he diſmiſſes, according to a. 
clauſe therein, his foreign troops, 


though Stephen deferred doing lo, 
420. returns to Normandy, where 
he adjuſts matters to his ſatisfac- 
tion, and conciliates the affection 
of the French king, 425. he has a 
ſon born, 427. | 


erry, ſon of David king of Scot- 


land, holds the earldom of Nor- 
thumberland in fief under Stephen, 
205. his life ſaved by Stephen, 
208. his marriage, id. 
Heptarchy Saxon, and the ſubſequent 
monarchy, 28. 

Hereditary ſucceſſion to the erown, how 
far obſerved formerly in this land, 
2, 3- 53» 54. 98. 435. 439. _ 
Hereford, Roger earl of, plots to de-- 

throne William I. 33. 40. 


Hertford, Gilbert de Clare, earl of, 
and that whole houſe, forſake Ste- 


phen, 349. 394- 


Holy 
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543 
Hy War, or eruſade, ſet on. foot by 
pope Urban, 83. Hiſtory of the 


cri S909 . 
x ** lige, and feudal, 497, 498. 
I | 
© Jmpriſonment ee, 188, 21 3. 
508. 
Inierdict, the firſt laid on England, 
358. 


knee of biſhops and abbots, af. 
ſerted by William the Conqueror 
as his own prerogative, 45. and by 

William Rufus, 71. The claiming 

and exerciſing of this right, a deep 

policy of the ſee of Rome, ibid. 
Henry I. yields it up to the ſaid ſee, 
106, 490. 

Jak, lady of Breteuil, natural 
daughter of Henry I. his rigour 
2 her, 133. 


K. 
Ving, his ſupremacy within his do- 


minions, 45. 100. 


” Knighthood, 480. 56. 364. 


L. 
1 archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
educates and is helpful to William 
| Rufus in aſcending the throne, 3g. 
dies, 60. his learning and reputa- 
tion, ibid. he reſiſted the incroach- 
ments of Rome, ibid. had a whole- 
ſome influence on William Rufus 
as long as he lived, 61. 
X Law, ſee Canon, Feudal, Foref, Saxon. 
Legates from Rome, the firſt inſtances 
of ſuch, 44. 463. not to be ſent, 
unleſs deſired, 106. the legates in 
King Stephen's time, 9 214. 
Leiceſter, earl of, 391. his policy, 
394 
Lise, William de Raumara made 
earl thereof by Stephen, but re- 
ſerving to himſelf the. caſtle, 230. 
The battle fought there, 232. 
Liſbon, conquered from the Moors for 
the Portugueſe, by Engliſh volun- 
, teers going to the holy war, 332. 
London, city of, receives William the 
Conqueror, 28. is gently treated by 
him, 35. Henry I. gives them a 
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charter, 101. their deportment in 
the com 3 between Stephen 
and Matilda, 240. 
Loni VI. of "75 06 ſarnamed le 


* character of that monarch, 


Laxis "VI. ſurnamed Le Jeune, en- 
gages in the holy war, 302. 305. 
his exploits, 318. a weak king, 
36g. 289. divorces his queen, 378. 
_ tee Henry II. and Plantagenet. 


M. 
Macbeth, the tyrant of Scotland, van- 
. quiſhed by an gn army out of 
C — | 

a Charta, as — its ſubſtance, 

exiſted before King John, 99. 487. 
Magnavilla, Geoffry de, Earl of Eſſex, 
his character and abilities, 335. 
leaves Matilda, and aids Stephen, 
336. is raſhly impriſoned by the 
latter, ibid. acts againſt him, 337. 

is lain, 338. | 
Maine, that province how acquired 


by William duke of Normandy, 


116. upon the death of William 
Rufus, Helie de la Fleſche holds it 
under Anjou, 119. held, as well as 
Bretagne, as a fief under Henry I. 
131. obtained by him for his fon 
3 a marriage ſettlement, 
13 

Mark, ſee Coin. 

Martel, Geoffry, earl of Tours, takes 
up arms againſt his father, 114. 
encroaching on his neighbours, is 
repelled by duke William, 116, 
dies, 11 

Martel, William, his valour, 2 * 

Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. 
of Scotland, married to Henry I. 
101. 

Matilda, ner of Henry I. mar- 
ried to the emperor Henry V. 132. 
becomes a widow, 145. is declared 
next heireſs to the Engliſh crown, 
with the conſent of the barons, 146. 
is married again to prince Geoffry 

Plantagenet, fon of the earl of 
Anjou, 149. bears him a ſon, after- 
wards Henry II. of England, 153. 
The earl of Gloceſter forms a par- 


oy 


ty for her in land, in o 
ion to Abe 8g. ſhe Linde 
at Arundel caſtle, 222. is conduc- 
ted from thence to Briſtol under a 
ſafe · conduct from Stephen, 223. 
ſtrongly ſupported by her. brother, 
the earl of Gloceſter, and by Brian 
Firz-Comte and 'Milo Fitz- Walter, 


in the caſtle of Gloceſter, after a 
ſhort abode at Briſtol,, 224, 225. 
is proclaimed Queen of England, 
238, her great haughtineſs, her 
ſeverity to Stephen now in priſon, 
and attack upon the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter Who had helped her to the 
throne, alienate from her the affec- 
tions of the nation, 243. being be- 
ſieged in the city of Wincheſter, 
ſhe narrowly eſcapes, 232. and ſtill 
more wonderfully makes her eſcape 
from Oxford, where ſhe was incloſ- 
- ed by Stephen, 279. 1s ſupported 
by the fidelity and conduct of the 
earl of Gloceſter, 342. retires to 
Normandy, 345. 
£ Mefne lords, 42. the good and bad ef- 
fects of that ſyſtem, 1 59. 
Meulant, Robert, carl of, principal 
miniſter to Henry I. 96. 208. His 
ſon Waleran, to Stephen, 209. 211. 
223. 227. betrothed to one of 
Stephen's daughters, 263. his cha- 
racter, 271. he abandons Stephen, 
284. 391. | 
Mobun, William de, made earl of Dor- 
ſet by Matilda, 251. 
Montfort, Amauri de, nephew of the 
earl of Evreux, having been ba- 
niſhed from England by Henry I. 
128, joins with bis ſiſter Bertrade 
in a revolt againſt Louis, 126. 
refuſed by Henry the earldom of 
Evreux, 132. 
enemy of his, 133. 141. when taken 
priſoner, faves himſelf by his ad- 
dreſs, 142. ſtops Henry from mak- 
ing incurſion on the French bor- 
ders, 144. 
Morcar, made governor of Northum- 
berland, and Harold's generoſity to 
him on that occaſion, 15. fee Ed- 
Win, 


with the laſt of whom ſhe reſides 


* 


becomes an active 


Nor mandy, 5 


Northumberland, 


Norway, 
making a deſcent on England, is 


Odo, 
Bayeux, in the reign of William I. 


Parliament, 
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Mowbray, Robert de, his conſpiracy 


againſt William Rufus, 63, 64. 
192. Roger, joins in the cruſade, 
308. an exploit of * 332. 


N. 


New Foreft in Hampſhire, made by 


Wilkam the Conqueror, 


39. 87. 
455. ſee Forefs. 


Nobility Engliſh, much deſtroyed at 


the Conqueſt, 62. the flower of it 
loſt in a ſhipwreck, 139. 

State of affairs there in 
a William I. and II. and 
Henry I. fee William and Henry. 
In Stephen's time, 262—274. Its 
conſtirution, 53. ſee Feudal law. 


the reign 


Normans, firſt beginning of connexi- 
on between them and the Engliſh, 


6. 


ſettled between Stephen and David 
of Scatland, 205. 
Harold Harfager king of, 


ſlain by Harold, 17. 
ear] of Kent and biſhop- of 


juſtitiary of England, 57. intend- 
ing to leave the country, was ar- 
reſted by that king with his own 
hand, ibid. intrigues with the Nor- 
man lords againſt William Rufus, 


57.7 
Odo de Borleng, a gallant officer of 


Henry I. 142 


Oftia, Alberic biſhop of, legate, his 


pacific endeavours, 204. 


Oxford, beſieged by Stephen, 276. 


P. 
called Witena-gemot, or 
great council of the nation, 3. 8. 
439. Its power in the queſtion of 
ſucceſſion to the crown, 54. ſettles 
proviſionally the ſucceſſion of Ma- 
tilda in Henry I's time, 146. con- 


firms the agreement between Ste- 


phen and Henry II. 413. applied to 
by the latter for redreſs in ſome 
points, 420. 


Pembroke, the earl of, eſcapes from 


Stephen, 349. 
Percy, 


the tenure of it 
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Percy, William de, 191. Alan de, 189. dutchy of iNormandy, 105, 108. 


196. of different ſides at the bat- 


tle of Cuton- moor. | 
Plantagenet, occaſion of the name, 


149. Prince Geoffry marries Ma- . 
ibid. 


tilda, daughter of Henry J. 
being now earl of Anjou, and hav- 


ing got a conſiderable footing in 


Normandy, he declines coming to 
England, but ſends his ſon, 274. 
completes and ſecures his poſſeſſion 
of Normandy, 290. gains the friend- 
ſhip of Suger, 366. who ſaves him 
from a war with Louis le Jeune, 
368. cedes Normandy to his ſon 
Henry, 369. 
Montreuil, which engages him and 
his ſon Henry in a war with Louis, 
371-373. obtains peace on eaſy 
terms, 373. Dies, 374. His cha- 
racter, 374. his teſtament, 378. 
Police good, ſettled in the kingdom 
by William the Conqueror, 51. 
Pound, ſee Coin. | 


| R. 

Raymond de Poiftiers, prince of An- 
tioch, entertains Louis le Jeune, 

- ES. | 

2 Baldwin de, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, aſſiſts Matilda, 251. 

Nobert, eldeſt ſon of the Conqueror, 
rebels againſt his father, 47. be- 
comes duke of Normandy, 55. tries 
to gain the crown of England from 
his brother William, but fails, 57, 

58, 59. after being attacked by 
William Rufus, makes peace and 
a proviſional ſettlement with him, 
64. goes to the holy war, 85. 
where he ſhewed great valour, 93. 
on his way back, marries in Apulia 
the daughter of the earl of Con- 
verſana, 93. returns to Normandy 
ſoon after his brother Henry's ac- 
ceſſion to the Engliſh throne, 101, 
comes to England to claim the 
crown, but yields it to Henry with- 

our fighting a battle, and renews 

the former ſtipulation, 102. his 
political character, and Henry's 
motives far taking from him the 


takes the caſtle of 


494. battle between them on that 

occaſicn, 108. 495. Robert impri- 
ſoned till his death, 108. 156. 

496. 

Robert le Friſen, ſee Flanders. 

Rome, biſhop. of, when and how he 
ſtretched his authority over Eng- 


land, 107. 174. 20g. 459. 


| 8. 

Saliſbury, Roger biſhop of, made grand 

juſtitiary by Henry I. 166. ſides 

with Stephen againſt Matilda, ibid. 

is ſuſpected by Stephen, cited to 

a council, .and arreſted, 210, his - 

treaſures ſeized, 212. his death, 

Ws; 

Saracen caliphs of Bagdat, 292. 

Saxon government ends with Harold, 
28, 8 

Saxon laws, remained the baſis of the 
Engliſh conſtitution even in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, 
with only the ingraftment of the 
feudal tenures and other cuſtoms 

of Normandy upon them, 42. 526. 
reſtored alſo by Henry I. at the 

ſame time annulling all illegal ex- 
actions, 99. | 

Scotland, the conſtitution and royal 
ſucceſſion there, 66. Malcolm 
Canmore receives Edgar Atheling, 
31. Malcolm III. makes peace with 
William Rufus, yet ſoon after 
makes an incurſion into Northum- 
berland, 65. his magnanimity, ibid. 
Inroads of the Scotch in K. Stephen's 
time, 182. 187, Sc. David J. treats 
with Stephen after being worſted 
by him, 207. his treaty with 
Henry II. 362. death and enco- 

mium on that King, 423. 

Silver, ſee Coin. 

Siward, earl of Northumberland, 32. 
45 57 2 

Speeches, that of the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter in behalf of Matilda, 239. 
another of his, in favour of Ste- 
phen, 259. Earl of Arundel's, 
propoſing an accommodation be- 
tween Henry II. and Stephen, 399. 


Spiricyal 
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Spiritual Courts, mandate of William I. 
for erecting them, 43. 527. the 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction t 
exerciſed ſeparately from the civil 

ngland, 43. 


in E | 
Stamford and Nottingham taken by 


Henry II. 406. l 
Stepben of Blois, acknowledged in 
England firſt prince of the blood 
after Matilda, x46. had taken an 
oath to ſupport her, 162. yet aſ- 
pires to the crown, and ſeizes the 
royal treaſure, 165. aſſiſted by the 
ſhops of Wincheſter and Saliſ- 
bury, ibid. makes conceſſions to 
the people, 169. is confirmed by 
the pope, 174. ſoons acts arbitra- 
rily, and hires a foreign, ſtanding 
army, 175. reduced to diſtreſs, 177. 
forme Engliſh barons fight for 
| him againſt the Scotch, 189. his 
queen's activity and prudence, 203. 

205. he exaſperates ſome of 

clergy, 209. his brother, the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, convening a 
council againſt him, he weakly ap- 
als to the pope, 214. Congreſs 
23 his miniſters and thoſe of 
Matilda, 227. miſerable ſtate of the 
realm during this contention, 229. 
334. 381. he provokes the earl of 
Cheſter, 231. ſhews great perſonal 
valour at the battle of Lincoln, but 
is worſted and put in priſon, 235. 


further efforts of his queen, 241. 


242. 246. 252. he is ſet at liberty, 
by being exchanged for the earl 
of Glocefter, 257. in the abſence 
of that earl, the chief ſupport of 
his rival Matilda, he gains ſome 
advantages, 276. in attempting to 
turn a nunnery into a fort, is ſud- 


denly ſurprized, and forced to fly, 


282. by taking Farringdon caſtle 
and the earl of Cheſter's reconcili- 
ation to him, his party recovers 
credit, 340. he makes that noble- 
man his enemy again, 348. ſuffers 
greatly by the proceedings of Theo- 
bald archbiſhop of Canterbury, 358, 
359. makes himſelf maſter of New- 
bury, and blocks up Wallingford 


Vor 1, 


firſt 


 Stigand, 


_ caſtle, 392. confers with Henry from 


the oppoſite bank of the Thames, 

404. concludes an agreement with 
that prince, whereby, declaring him 
ſucceſſor, he enjoys the crown for 
life, 413. after Henry's departure, 
be takes a progreſs through ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, 428. dies, 
ibid. His character, 429. 


in William I's time, 28. depoſed, 

ia. 

Suger, abbot, miniſter to Louis le 
Jeune, his prudence and fidelity on 
various occaſions, 327. 365, 366. 
368. 373- 


| T. 

Tallage, freemen exempted from it 
by William I. 42. 

Tankerville, William de, Henry the 
firſt's great chamberlain, x42. 

Taxes, 61. $5. 111. 

Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
goes to a council at Rheims with- 
out the king's permiſſion, 455. ca- 
bals with the pope againſt him, 
337. Quarrel between him and 
the king, which ends in his triumph 
over the royal authority,, 258, 359. 
He refuſes to crown prince Euſtace, 

388. conlequences thereof, 389. 
He Joins with the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter in mediating an agreement 
between Stephen and Henry, 411. 
Has the chief confidence of the lat- 
ter, 418. | 

Toſti, brother to K. Harold, and earl 
of Northumberland. The people 
of that earldom revolt on ac- 
count of his tyranny, 14. Harold 
admits their plea, 13. Toſti's ran- 
cour and hoſtilities againſt his bro- 

ther, and his death, 15 to 18. 

Troops foreign, kept in pay by Ste- 
phen, 176. 

Tyrrel, Sir Walter, dubious, whether 
he was the cauſe of William Rufus's 
death, 87. 

Vaſſalage, 478. 1 


Vexin 
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archbiſhop of Canterbury 
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his life, 49. His character, ibid. 


Vexia Norman, ceded to the king of 
France, 369. 427. 


W 


Malt beo, earl of 5 Northumberland, 


ſon of Siward, is much favoured 
by William the firſt, yet conſpires 
againſt him, 32; 33- 

Wards of the crown, abuſes in that 
matter, 62. | 
Warrene, William de, earl of Surry, 

08. 


Warwick, Roger earl of, takes part 


with Matilda, 251. - 

Welſh, defeated by Harold, 11. Wil- 
liam Rufus has war with them, 80. 
attached to the earl of Gloceſter, 
and why, 224. Earl of Cheſter 
.defires aid againſt them, 346. 


Wilfrid, biſhop of York in the ſeventh 
century, tranſactions concerning his 


deprivation, 459. = 
William 1. or the Conqueror, his 


birth, and advancement to the dut- - 


chy of Normandy, 4. prepares to 
invade England, 10. the difficulty 
of this enterprize, ibid. his auxilia- 
ries, and forces, 12. 449. 523- 
lands at Pevenſey in Suſſex, 18. his 
precautions, 19. his conduct in the 
battle with Harold, 20, Sc. takes 
Dover caſtle, 27. 450. is acknow- 
ledged by the county of Kent, 27. 
and the city of London, 28. is 
crowned, after demanding the con- 
ſent of the nobility and people, 
29. ingratiates himſelf in the be- 
ginning, but uſes all methods to 
ſtrengthen his government, ibid. 
ſeveral conſpiracies againſt him, 
31, Sc. Grievances in his reign, 
39. his government tyrannical, but 


the conſtitution eſtabliſhed under 


him, no abſolute monarchy, 41. a 


ſtatute of his in favour of the li- 


berty of the ſubject, 42. his con- 
duct with regard to the church and 
clergy, 43, &c. meets with trou- 
bles in his own family, and an in- 
ſult from the French with regard 
to his Norman dominions) 47. in 
a war on that occaſion, he ends 


ſome ſtatutes of his, 524. 328. 
William II. or Rufus, the crown be- 
queathed to him by his father, 53. 


465. confirmed by the nation, 55. 


475. he poſſeſſes himſelf of his fa- 


ther's treaſure, and makes largeſ- 


ſes, 56. 
on which occaſion his Engliſh ſub- 
jects ſtand by him, 57. 476. op- 
preſſes his ſubjects by exactions, 
but is laviſh to the army, 
makes peace with Scotland, 65. 
refuſes Anſelm leave to fetch his 
rm from Rome, 70. obtains it 
imſelf from the pope, with the 

wer of diſpoſing of it, 78. aſſiſts 
is brother Robert to go to the 
holy war, and by that means gets 
full poſſeſſion of the dutchy of 

Normandy, 8g. his further ambi- 

tious views intercepted by a ſudden 
death, 87. uncertainty about the 
circumſtances, ibid. His character, 

88, Sc. Profligacy of manners 

prevailed in his reign, 92. 

William Clito, fon of duke Robert, 
ſtruggles with difficulties in his 
youth, 112. his ſpirit and capaci- 
ty, 132. bravery in an engagement 
with K. Henry, 137. by contract 
of marriage with the earl of An- 
Jou's daughter, obtains Maine, 141, 
is made earl of Flanders, 147. un- 
ſucceſsful attempts in favour of his 
pretenſions to Normandy, 141 to 


Conſpiracy againſt him, 


—_ 


149. his laſt adventures, death and 


character, 149 to 152, 


William of Ipres, Stephen's chief ge- 


neral, 178. deprived of his town 
and caſtle of Ipres by William 
Clito, ibid. beſieges the Devizes, 
212. is preſent at the battle 
of Lincoln, 235. maintains the 


county of Kent for Stephen, 242. 
fires the church of a nunnery near 


Wincheſter, 25 3. 
of Gloceſter priſoner, 255. aſſiſts 


Stephen in Normandy, 265, 
266. | 


William, ſon of Henry I. the rever- 
ſion of Maine ſettled upon him in 
5 virtue 


«i 


takes the earl 
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virtue of his marriage with the earl 
of Anjou's daughter, 136. he is 
drowned, 139. 498. 
William V. duke of Guienne, impri- 
ſoned by his vaſſal Geoffry Martel, 
114. 
William, archbiſhop of York, his 
character and election, 351—3 57. 
Wincheſter, Henry de Blois, biſho 
of Wincheſter and abbot of Glas. 
tenbury, brother to King Stephen, 
162. His character, 167. Stephen 
owes his crown chiefly to him, ibid. 
yet upon that prince's injuring the bi- 
ſhops of Saliſbury and Lincoln, he 
ſummons him before his legatine 
council, 214. he gives him perfidious 
advice with regard to the perſon 
of Matilda, 224. mediates a peace 


- tine ſynod at-Weſtminſter, in which 


he juſtifies his return to his bro- 
ther, declares him lawful king, 
and excommunicates all who ſhould 
continue to adhere to the counteſs 
of Anjou, 259, 260, His commiſ- 
ſion of legate is not renewed after 
the death of pope Innocent the ſe- 
cond, 331. He manages the plan 
of accommodation betwixt Stephen 
and Henry, begun by the earl of 
Arundel, 411. 


Witena-gemote, 3. ſee Parliament. 
Woman, but one inſtance in the Anglo- 


Saxon hiſtory, before Matilda, of 
one being allowed to ſucceed to the 
crown, 163. 501. 


V. 


between him and her, 227. ac- Tork, taken by the Norwegians, but 


knowledges her as queen of Eog- 
land, from 238 10 242. is diſgu 

ed by her and leaves her, 245. 248, 
249. ſhe ſuſpecting him attempts 
to ſeize him, 250, he calls a lega- 


ſoon relieved, 17. Archbiſhop of 


Tork, lieutenant to the King, ani- 


mates the barons to defend their 
country, 190. 


END of the Ix DEX 10 the FIRST Vor unk. 
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AGE 182. 1. 3. for that r. than. 
P. 288. I. 5. from bottom, add his before horſe. 
381. 1. 7. for aquiſtion, r. e reer > 
P. 383. I. 9. for conſultion, r. conſultation, 


P. 526. I. 30. for ceapgylo r. penegyld. 
P. 527. I. 2. for reges, r. regis, 


1 


P. 114. 1. 9. for electon, r. election. 

P. 145. I. 7. from bottom, for ecceſiaſtick, r. eccleſiaſtick. 
P. 175. I. 4. from bottom, for comece, r. commerce, 

P. 409. I. 12. between being afraid dele the comma. 

P. 579. I. 14. from bottom, for admotion, v. admonitien, 


